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Education 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN FRENCH. 


4 by Council invite applications for a second 
Assistant Lectureship in French we 
Literature, and Philology, at a stipend o ft ‘0 
—- under the general direction of the 
fessor of French. Duties to begin October 1, 

I 


906. 

Applications, with not less than six copies of 
testimonials, should be sent before July 30, to the 
a from whom further particulars can 
be obtained. 


GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 





VACATION COURSES IN FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ENGLISH, ITALIAN, Etc. 


(LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, PHONETICS.) 


OR by the Vacation Courses Council 
in the University of Edinburgh, August 1906. 
Excellent staff of about 50 Professors and Lecturers 
from France, Germany, etc. The Month's Course 
two fortnights) will consist of from 70 to 80 
tures and practical Lessons in each Language. 
Fees: Month, in one Language, {2: Fortnight, 
£1 58. : set of five tickets 5s. Board and lodging 
obtainable from 21s. a week. 
Syllabus from the Hon. Secretary, 
J. KIRKPATRICK, 
(Professor in the University of Edinburgh). 





EUILLY, PARIS.—Mlle. SASSISSON and 

Miss COCHRAN receive a FEW GIRLS 

to study French and to continue their Education 

in all branches ; excellent visiting masters.— Address 

till September 15, c/o F. J. CocHran, Esq., 152 
Union Street, Aberdeen. 








HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A oe. man or woman of twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent Instal- 
a and obtain the right to participate in the following 

vant; : 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 


Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 


annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
a but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. 
GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





ECOND HAND BOOKSELLING 
BUSINESS FOR SALE.—A very old 
established business, situated in South London, 
very wide connection, good shop and two rooms 
ons lavatory, side entrance, long lease, rent £40. 
Well selected stock. Proprietor retiring. Unusual 
opportunity for a gentleman having a taste for 
books, Easy terms can be arranged.—A. B., 
c/o J. E. May, Advertisement Agent, 68 Fleet 
Street, E.C, 





Books for Sale, etc. 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 BroaD STREET, READING, 


ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 


ISHING in DERBYSHIRE & AROUND; 
FISHING IN WALES, both by W. M. 
Gallighan, po 8vo, cloth, new; published at 
3s. 6d. net, for 1s. 9d. each, post tree.—WALKER, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 


J. POOLE & CO. Established 
104 CHARING Cross Roap, LONDON. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 


BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 


Al inquiries as to Prices of Books iti our VERY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 











IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World, Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application, Books 
Bought.—WaLTER T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 





SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, LTD., 
SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 

a17 PICCADILLY, 

LONDON, W. 





N OTES AND QUERIES, 6th series, 12 
vols. ; 7th series, 12 vols, ; 8th series, 10 vols, ; 
being 1880-1896 inclusive, bound in cloth uniformly 
except in colour. Good condition, 34 vols., £4.— 
WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds, 





Typewriting 





TS promptly and accurately 
done. 10d, 1000 words. Specimens 
and references,—Address, Miss Mrsser, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 

fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. —M. L., é ernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 





YPEWRITING (all branches), Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, _ 
tod. 1000 words. Trials solicited.— Miss M, 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 








Art 





ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. — SHEP. 
HERD’S SPRING EXHIBITION includes 
choice Landscapes and Portraits by the Masters of 
the Early British School.—SHEPHERD's GALLERY, 
27 King Street, St. James's. 





XHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
GERMAN ART, PRINCES’ GALLERY, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 


NOW OPEN, 10 to 6, 





LPINE CLUB, MILL STREET, 
CONDUIT STREET.—Large Decorative 
Panels by J. Kerr Lawson are being exhibited by 
Messrs. Carfax & Co., every day from 1o till 6. 
Admission one shilling. 





ILLIAM BLAKE. —Exhibition of Paintings 

and Water-colours, The largest ever brought 
together in England at CarFax GALLERY, 24 Bury 
Street, St. James. 1o till 6. Admission One 
Shilling 





AMILY PORTRAITS, PICTURES, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 

Colours, or Etched on mg . GorFEy, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 








“COHRISTIANITY AS CHRIST 

PREACHED IT.” This and other pamphlets 
free and books on loan from Mrs, SguiRRELL, 
Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 





Books Wanted 





CS. Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Homes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C, Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





HYS LEWIS, English Biitica ; Sueneee 
Guide, 1802; Mathew’s Direc Swansea.— Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Senet, Swansea. 





MISCELLANEA GENEALOGICA ET 
HERALDICA, Vol. ii, First Series (about 1870), wanted ; 


i given.— . E. Gould St. Paul’: , Canterbury, 
ear? 1869 for sale.) gc : 








TAMMERING. — The severest and most 
obstinate cases can now be perfectly and per- 
manently cured by one who has cured himself after 
stammering for 10 years; interview on written 
application.—Mr, A. C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford 
ourt Mansions, London, W.C, 











Hotel 





one ee oe UEEN’S 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate, Tariff on application.—W. H. PALMER, 
Proprietor, 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE'S LIST 


POPULAR SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 
SET IN AUTHORITY 


By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, Author ‘of “ An American 
Girl in London,” ‘‘ The Path of a Star,” etc. 


ANTHONY BRITTEN 
By HERBERT MACILWAINE, Author of “ Dinkinbar,” “ Fate 
the Fiddler,’’ etc. [Second Impression. 


HENRY NORTHCOTE 
By J. C. SNAITH, Author of ‘‘ Broke of Covenden,” “ Mistress 
Dorothy Marvin,” etc. [Second Impression. 


THE HOUSE OF COBWESBS, and other Stories 
By GEORGE GISSING, Author of “ The Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft,” etc. [Second Impression. 


FACE TO FACE 
By FRANCISCO ACEBAL. Translated by MARTIN HUME. 


THE EVASION 
By E. B. FROTHINGHAM, Author of “ The Turn of the Road.” 


ALL THAT WAS POSSIBLE 
By HOWARD STURGIS, Author of “‘ Belchamber.” 


MARIE CORELLIS 


New Novel will be published this month. 


With Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. 
Price 6s. 








NEW BOOKS AT THE LIBRARIES 


THE LIFE OF ALFRED AINGER 
By EDITH SICHEL, Author of “‘ Catherine de Medici.’”’ With 
Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
128.63, net. 


A GERMAN POMPADOUR 
The Extraordinary History of Wilhelmina von Gravenitz Land- 
hofmeisteur of Wurtemburg. By MARIE HAY. Price 12s. 6d. 
net, 


SOME LITERARY ECCENTRICS 
By JOHN FYVIE, Author of “Some Famous Women of Wit 
and Beauty,” etc. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
By F. S. OLIVER. Illustrated wit) Portraits. Demy 8vo, 
1zs. 6d. net. [Second Impression. 


THE HISTORY OF WARWICK SCHOOL 
By A. F. LEACH, With many Illustrations and P.rtraits. 
Demy 8vo, Ios, net. 

ANIMAL HEROES 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. Author of “ Wild Anirals 
1 Have Known,” “ Lives of the Hunted,” “‘ Monarch of the Big 
Bear,” etc. With 200 Illustrations. Price 6s. net. 


NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 
THE POCKET GEORGE MEREDITH 


Selections by G. M, T. Limp leather, 2s. 6d. net. 





Pocket Editions of Mary Johnston's Famous Romances. 
Cloth, zs. 6d. net each ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE OLD DOMINION 


With Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. 


BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY 


With a Frontispiece. 
NEW EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF PASTEUR 
By RENE VALLERY-RADOT. Translated by Mrs. R. L. 
DEVONS3HIRE. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 





ARCHIBALD ConstaB_r & Co,, Ltd,, 16 James Street, London, S.W. 





Roses for English Gardens 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY, 
Illustrated with 190 full-page Plates. 12s. 6d. net. By 
post, 12s. 11d. 


Lilies for English Gardens 


Written and compiled by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8s. 6d. net. 
By post, 8s. 10d. 


Wall and Water Gardens 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of “ Wood and Garden.” 
Containing instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants 
on Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, 
Tanks and Water Margins. With 133 full-page Mlustrations. 
Large 8vo, 186 pp., Buckram, 1as. 6d. met. By post, 126. 11d. 


The Century Book of 
Gardening : 


SECOND EDITION) 
Edited by E. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work for every Lover 
of the Garden. 624 pages, with about 600 Iflustrations. 
ais. net. By post, 21s. rod. 














Gardening for Beginners. 
(THIRD EDITION) 
A Handbook tothe Garden. By E. T. COOK. 12s. 6d. met. By 





post, 13s. eae 
Trees and Shrubs for English 
Gardens 

By E. T. COOK, Editor of ‘‘ The Garden."’ 128. 6d. net. By 

post, 138. 





Volumes I. and II. 


Gardens Old and New 


(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) Over 450 
Superb Illustrations in each Volume, printed on treble thick 
Art Paper, portraying in a manner never before attempted the greatest 
and most interesting Gardens and Homesin England. £2 as. net each, 
By post, £2 3s. each. 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


The Fruit Garden 


By GEORGE BUNYARD V.M.H., and OWEN THOMAS, 
V.M.H. Price 12s. 6d. net, by post 13s. 





Sweet Violets and Pansies, 
and Violets from Mountain and Plain 


Written by several authorities, and Edited by E. T. COOK, Editor of 
‘« The Garden,”’ Author of ‘‘ Trees Shrubs,"’ etc. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. By post, 3s. 10d. 





The Book of British Ferns 


By CHAS. T. DRUERY, F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society. Price 3s. 6d. net. By post, 3s. 10d. 





Carnations and Pinks 


Written by Expertsand Edited by E. T.. COOK, 
By post, 3s. 10d. 


Price 38. 6d. net. 


Published at the Ofices of ‘COUNTRY LIFE,” Ltd., 
20 Tavistock Street. W.C. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


In a learned and interesting paper read before the 
International Congress of Arts and Sciences at St. Louis 
in September 1904 and recently contributed, with addi- 
tions and alterations, to a contemporary, Professor E. A. 
Sonnenschein deals with ‘‘ Latin as an Intellectual Force,” 
tracing its unbroken influence on modern thought, modern 
religion, modern law, modern poetry, and modern art, 
and declaring that the study of the Greek and Latin 
Classics “is in reality a a of our own past—our very 
own—divorced from which all that is most characteristic 
in the present is only half intelligible.” “It is,” he 
continues, “‘ because . . . modern life is soaked with 
Greek and still more with Latin influences, that it will 
always depend for its complete interpretation on a study 
of the classics—that is, so long as the landmarks of our 
present culture remain unshifted.” 


Wise words ; and they seem all the wiser after a perusal 
of Dr. Sonnenschein’s article, which shows, among other 
things, the remarkable pirt played by Stoicism in its 
highest form in the development of our own thought and 
morality. But there is a point of special interest in the 
paper, which is our real reason for referring to it. 
Dr. Sonnenschein illustrates the influence of Latin upon 
English literature by a fact which he discovered some two 
years ago. Portia’s speech on mercy is based, in his 
opinion, upon Seneca’s tract “De Clementia.” The 
parallel passages were communicated by Dr. Sonnenschein 
to a contemporary some two years ago, but their impor- 
tance is so great that the possibility of their having 
escaped the notice of many students of Shakespeare 
induces us to give them here in full: 

It becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. (M. of V. iv. 1.) 

Nullum clementia ex omnibus magis quam regem aut principem 
decet. (Seneca, De Clementia, 1, 3, 3-) 

’Tis mightiest in the mightiest. 

Eo scilicet formosius id esse magnificentiusque fatebimur quo in 
maiore praestabitur potestate (i. 19 1): 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings : 
It is an attribute of God himself. 

Quod si di placabiles et aequi delicta potentium non statim fulminibus 
persequuntur, quanto aequius est hominem hominibus praepositum 
miti animo exercere imperium ? (i. 7, 2) : 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's 
When mercy seasons justice. 
Quid autem? Non proximum eis (dis) locum tenet is qui se ex 
deorum natura gerit beneficus et largus et in melius potens ? (i. 19, 9) - 
Consider this, 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation. 

Cogitato . .. quanta solitudo et vastitas futura sit si nihil 

telinquitur nisi quod iudex severus absolverit (i. 6. 1). 


Professor Sonnenschein’s advice to students of Shake- 
speare: ““Study the prose works of Seneca,”” seems very 
periinent after the perusal of these remarkable parallels. 





Between 1894 and 1898 there was in existence a Review 
of current scientific investigation called Science Progress, 
conducted by Sir Henry Burdett, K.C.B., and edited by 
Professor J. Bretland Farmer. Since 1898, when the 
original Scrence Progress ceased publication, there has been 
“no British science journal, devoted to those comprehensive 
summaries of recent work, to those general discussions of 
topics of interest to workers in all branches of science, 
which were the predominant features of the old ptblica- 
tion and for which it was rightly valued.” We draw 
those words from the “Editorial” to the new Science 
Progress in the Twentieth Century, a quarterly joarnal of 
scientific thought, of which the first number (Murray, 5s. 
net) lies before us, The Editors of the new journal are 
Dr. N. H. Alcock and Mr. W. G. Freeman, and there is an 
advisory committee of thirteen, containing many names 
well known in the world of science. 


The “Editorial” referred to gives a very clear idea 
of the views of the Editors. The first is to present 
summaries (‘‘as far as possible of a non-technical char- 
acter”) of important recent work in any branch of 
science, to show the progress achieved and, if possible, 
to indicate something of the line of further advance. 
Specialists in one subject will thus be enabled to keep up 
with the doings of specialists in other subjects; the public 
that is interested in science will obtain trustworthy infor- 
mation in not too technical language, and teachers and 
students will feel less the lack of original matter and find 
more guidance in the use of it. By this means also the 
scientific workers in all parts of the Empire may obtain 
a meeting-ground for the exchange of information and 
ideas. Finally, the “ practical” aspects of science are 
not to be neglected, and the relationship of “ pure” 
science to industries, hygiene and so forth will be kept 
in view. 


This first number contains twelve papers. Mr. W. J. 
Ashley, the Professor of Commerce in the University of 
Birmingham, leads off with a paper on a Science of Com- 
merce, and the other articles belong to pure Chemistry, 
Agricultural Chemistry, Physical Geography as a subject 
for Education, Botany, Entomology, Zoology, and 
Geology applied to mining. The contents show, in fact, 
that both pure and applied science are to have fair play; 
and the first number promises a very high quality, 
practical and theoretical, to a publication to which we 
wish every kind of success. 


In the latest number (1903-4) of that invaluable 
publication, the “London Topographical Record,”’ which 
is the organ of the London Topographical Society, 
appears a paper by Mr. J. George Head on the alterations 
which have taken place in the northern portion of St. 
Marylebone in the last fifteen years. The circumstances 
have been exceptional, perhaps, since three railways (one 
of them the Great Central) and two electric light corpora- 
tions have been allowed to lay hands on the district within 
that time; but the list of interesting houses that have 
been removed makes sad reading. Sarah Siddons’s 
House, 27 Upper Baker Street, where she lived from her 
retirement in 1817 till her death in 1831, George IV. 
having promised that her windows should not be over- 
looked by Nash’s new houses in Regent’s Park; three 
houses of George Eliot, ro Harewood Square, 16 Bland- 
ford Square, where she wrote “Silas Marner” and 
“*Romola,” and 21 North Bank, where she wrote “‘ Felix 
Holt,” “‘ Daniel Deronda’’ atid other works; the house, 
18 St. John’s Wood Road, where Landseer was living 
when he designed the lions in Trafalgar Square; Huxley’s 


‘two houses, 14 Waverley Place (where Tyndall succeeded 


him) and 41 North Bank, and the house in Alpha Road 
where Mary Lamb ended her days. 
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These are only a few from Mr. Head’s list, which con- 
tains also Old Harley House and tl.e Manor House at the 
junction of Lisson (Lilestone) Grove and Marylebone Road. 
It is true that Mr. Head, with praiseworthy cheerfulness, 
dwells on the advantages gained by the clearing out of 
crowded and inferior quarters and the creation by rail- 
ways and electric light works of what are to some extent 
open spaces. That, no doubt, is gratifying to the residents 
in the district, if but small consolation to those who live 
elsewhere. And those who remember old Paris, those who 
have watched Rome being cleaned and tidied and 
smartened up and made as nice and neat and new as 
Paris, will spare a sigh of regret for lost associations—the 
associations that help to bring the great dead vividly to 
the imagination. 


A contributor to a contemporary has been making a 
pilgrimage in ‘‘ The English Engadine” (as the adver- 
tisements of a certain railway company have it), and, 
standing before Milton’s cottage at Chalfont St. Giles, 
‘“where the poet worked on the all but finished manu- 
script of Paradise Lost, dictating his noble lines to any 
one of the household who happened to be near at the 
time,” dreamed a very pretty dream. In imagination he 
heard ‘‘ the dictation of the organ-sounding verses which 
re-echo to this time in the minds of men...” and 
conjured up a vision of the way the poet’s days were 
spent, till ‘‘ the years slipped by and the time came for 
the return to London.’”’ At Chalfont, says our pilgrim, 
“he was induced by his friend, to whom he had given the 
manuscript of his greatest poem, to undertake the writing 
of Paradise Regained.” 


The vision as a whole is pleasing, but, unfortu- 
nately, there is a good deal of dreaming and very little 
fact. The poet did not “work on the all but finished 
manuscript of Paradise Lost” in his cottage, for the 
simple reason that it was finished before he went to 
Chalfont, and this unhappily prevented “ any one of the 
household who happened to be near” from putting the 
“‘noble lines” on paper. Again, the years had no 
opportunity of slipping by as our pilgrim supposes: 
Milton did not stay long at Chalfont. Last, he was not 
“induced” by Ellwood to write “ Paradise Regained,” 
nor did he “ undertake”’ to do so. Ellwood did not even 
suggest a poem. At Chalfont, being shown the manu- 
script of “Paradise Lost’’ and asked how he liked it, 
‘*I modestly but freely told him,’ says Ellwood, in his 
History, which we shall notice before long, ‘‘and after 
some further Discourse about it, I pleasantly said to him, 
Thou hast said much here of Paradise lost, but what hast 
thou to say of Paradise found? He made me no Answer, 
but sate some time in a Muse; then brake off that 
Discourse, and fell upon another Subject.... And 
when afterwards I went to wait on him [in London] he 
showed me his Second Poem ; . . and in a pleasant Tone 
said to me, This is owing to you: for you put it into my 
Head by the Question you put to me at Chalfont; which 
before I had not thought of.” 


The Public Libraries Committee of Hampstead have 
published an exceedingly able catalogue of their central 
library. Although in plan and style it does not differ 
from the catalogues of other libraries, it has improved 
upon them by adding notes descriptive of almost every 
book catalogued. These notes as a rule run to five or six 
lines of small print, and they summarise the principal 
subject-matter or argument of the books they refer to, 
and point out the class of readers the authors have held in 
view. Thus, the readers at this library are told whether 
a book is technical, or popular, or non-mathematical ; or 
that a certain preparation is necessary before they can 
read this or that book. The work is well done; the 
guidance being offered tactfully, and criticism being 
sabordinated to careful analysis of the contents of books. 
The public libraries of this country would be of much 
greater educational value if many more catalogues of this 





type were issued, but the expenses of publication are con- 
siderable—the Hampstead catalogue embraces about 
eighteen thousand books and runs to over five hundred 
pages—and library authorities naturally hesitate before 
embarking upon enterprises of the sort. Considering that 
the number of important books published in English is, 
after all, not very large it is extraordinary that some 
effort has not been made by public libraries to provide 
a means of describing current publications once for all 
ibraries. 


Of course, descriptive lists of books are issued by many 
libraries, among which may be noted those at Croydon, 
Finsbury, Kingston-upon-Thames and West Ham, where 
very good periodical lists or “‘magazines’’ are published. 
But the majority of municipal libraries, whether able to 
afford magazines or not, are securing publicity for their 
books by means of manuscript lists or small exhibitions of 
books dealing with topics of a day’s interest. Thus quite 
recently libraries have been endeavouring to interest the 
public in such various subjects as earthquakes, State 
education, Henrik Ibsen, and Spain. Every adventitious 
aid to pushing books is as readily taken advantage of by 
library authorities as by booksellers. Some people may 
be inclined to smile or to sneer at such semi-commercial 
methods of educating the public, but the librarians are 
right: they have to serve a section of the public whose 
taste for literature is confined to sensational fiction, but 
who may be induced, if their literary palates are tickled, 
to read a better class of book, in the first place out of 
curiosity. secondly from habit and preference. Librarians 
can put up with the smiles at the means they adopt, as 
long as they know that the desired end is in some cases 
achieved. 


Not long ago news came from Rome that the 
Rome correspondent of Le Temps has discovered in a 
second-hand dealer’s shop an Aldine Press copy of 
Plutarch’s ‘‘ Moralia,” bearing the autograph, “ Francisci 
Rabelesi Chinonen,” i.¢e., Frangois Rabelais of Chinon, 
where the author of ‘“‘ Pantagruel”’ was born. There are 
also a number of notes on the title-page, which appear to 
be in the handwriting of Rabelais. That Rabelais was 
indebted to Plutarch, every Rabelaisian knows; but the 
correspondent referred to, M. Pierre-Paul Plan, has illus- 
trated this indebtedness by a number of comparisons, 
which previous commentators have overlooked. If his 
contention proves to be true, this will be one of the 
historic finds in the ‘‘twopenny box,” which become 
rarer every year. 


The most interesting among many interesting things in 
Mr. Tregaskis’s new catalogue is Réné-Auguste-Constantin 
de Renneville’s ‘‘Otia Bastiliaca,” a unique work. De 
Renneville was the author of the famous history of the 
Bastille, written in this country after his release. He 
was imprisoned—no one quite knows why—from May 
1702 till June 1713, and suffered, during much of that 
time, very severe treatment. One of his consolations was 
the composition of poems, which he wrote, with ink made 
of soot, wine and bone, in between the lines of a copy of 
‘* Auteurs Deguisez”’ (Paris, 1690), which he bought fiom 
another prisoner, the Capuchin Florent de Brandebourg. 
This is the volume Mr. Tregaskis now offers for sale. It 
was left behind by de Renneville on his release, having 
been previously confiscated, and formed part of the 
Bastille Library ; after which it appears from the binding 
to have become the property of Louis XV. 


A curious point is that Voltaire was supposed to have 
seen this volume and to have taken from one of de Renne- 
ville’s poems, called “‘A Vision, or Caprice,” the idea— 
and even more than the idea—of the seventh song in “‘ La 
Henriade.”” Voltaire was imprisoned in the Bastille from 
May 1717 to May 1718. A certain M. La Baumele, 
who was in the Bastille about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, tore out the leaves containing the poem, in order 
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to expose the plagiarism of Voltaire to the world. The 
leaves were discovered in his hat, and taken from him on 
his release. The fortunate possessor of the volume will 
have an interesting task in determining how far the 
charge is true. 


A letter published recently in Germany gives an account 
of the death of Goethe, which differs in some respects 
from other acccunts, though it does not necessarily con- 
tradict them: The letter was written in 1832 by astudent 
of painting, who was an intimate friend of Goethe’s family. 
Goethe had been laid up with a bad cold and was being 
nursed by his daughter-in-law, Ottilie. At seven o'clock 
in the morning of the day on which he died he asked her 
to bring him a portfolio full of diagrams, and for a while 
they studied optics together. Feeling much better, he 
began to talk about the coming spring and of his recovery. 
He even tried to write, numbering the pages of a manu- 
script. At ten o’clock he could scarcely speak, but kept 
on saying endearing phrases to Ottilie, who held his hand 
between hers. His eyes closed, but he opened them for a 
moment and looked affectionately at his daughter-in-law, 
and then died at half-past eleven. It will be seen that in 
the above account there is no mention of the famous 
phrase : “‘ Light, more light!” 





The Cheltenham Ladies’ College Guild produced last 
week an Egyptian play called Hatshepset, by Miss Rose 
Seaton, with the idea of helping those who saw it to 
‘appreciate the labours of that earnest race of scholars, 
French, English and German, who have extracted from 
the hieroglyphs their secret, and made the dead speak.” 
The play gave nothing more than a series of scenes in the 
life of the greatest of Egypt’s queens, but the scenery by 
Mr. Sydney Herbert was well worth seeing. The dresses 
also were of considerable interest, as it is difficult to grasp 
from conventional line-drawings the form and material of 
the Egyptian costumes. Miss Seaton wrote the play 
“‘under circumstances of great anxiety and sorrow.” 
From the educational point of view she was very success- 
ful, since she managed to put into it a vast amount of 
historical detail, for the understanding of which a book of 
the words, with notes, was necessary, Wecan onlyregret 
that an able piece of work should have been prefaced by 
a foolishly laudatory introduction. 


If you walk from the Hammersmith Broadway down the 
narrow noisy street along which the trams make their 
strident way to the country, you will come to a winding 
passage called Hampshire Hog Lane, silent probably but 
for the echo of your own footsteps. At the very end of it 
stands a rambling little old house, with a porch and a 
garden in front where round tables and chairs are set. It 
is the Hampshire House Social Club for men, and herea 
Free Picture Exhibition is being held which is, in its way, 
unique. In the first room, where stands the billiard 
table ready for use, are the oil-paintings, lent by the artists 
and hung by an artist. There is a charming Camille 
Pissarro, Route de Versailles a Louveciennes; a portrait of 
William Morris, whose house stands hard by, by Sir W. B. 
Richmond, who opened the exhibition ; a fantastic, lightly 
mauve landscape by Lucian Pissarro, and many other 
pictures, each with an individuality of its own. 


So through the Bar Parlour and the Newspaper Room 
up strange old stairs to the Reading Room, and you find 
the gems of the exhibition. Three exquisite drawings by 
A. E. John, the drawing of a girl’s head leaning forward 
by Watts, The Knight’s Farewell in pen and ink by Burne- 
Jones, a wonderful lithograph by Charles Shannon in his 
most romantic and terrible mood—it is called The Break- 
water—much beauty is in that quaintly shaped room, 
looking out on the fifteen allotments in the garden below. 

Art was given for that ; 


God uses us to help each other so 
Lending our minds out, 





said Browning’s Lippo Lippi, and this might be the motto 
of this club. It is well worth a visit for many reasons, and 
visitors will not fail to be delighted by the refreshing 
frankness with which several neatly-written placards invite 
them to subscribe liberally towards the expenses, 





Messrs. Ernest Brown and Phillips have held during 
the last twelve months at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester 
Square, a series of Exhibitions of French Art which has 
included the work of Corot, Millet, Daubigny, Harpignies | 
and J. E. Blanche. These are now followed by an ex- 
hibition of the work of two eminent painters—Eugéne 
Boudin and Albert Lebourg, which was opened on Thursday 
last at these galleries. The famous marine painter is re- 
wae poate by twenty characteristic works, and it is the 

rst occasion on which a collection of Lebourg’s paintings 
has been shown in this country, although several exhibi- 
tions of this artist’s works have been held during the 
last few years in Paris, where he is much esteemed. 
There is on view at the same time a choice collection of 
water-colours and drawings by deceased and living Masters 
of the English School. 





LITERATURE 
TOWARDS JOY ? 


Vers La Joie, Ames Paiennes, Ames Chrétiennes, Par Lucite 
Fiéurx-Faure Goyav. (Paris: Perrin, 3 fr. 50.) 


THERE may be some doubt as to the soundness of the 
philosophy of this book; there can be none as to the 
charm with which it is written and the fine taste and 
insight which render it a delight toread. The main thesis 
of the author is that the ancient pagan under a gay and 
light exterior concealed an undying pain and sorrow, 
whereas the Christian, borne down by his load of grief, 
weary and worn and sad, nevertheless has that inward 
peace which atones for all. Many will wish that they 
could accept the argument, but, to quote a passage from 
the book: “‘the finest gift of Prometheus to mortals is 
found to be illusion: ‘I have hindered mortals from fore- 
seeing their fate.’ ‘By what remedy hast thou cured 
them of this evil?’ ‘I have placed within them blind 
hopes.’ ...” It has recently been pointed out in these 
columns that the message of science is one antagonistic 
to Christian belief. The most profound students agree 
with M. Metchnikoff that, as far as human knowledge 
can go, it points to annihilation and death, and says that, 
as far as the individual is concerned, the hereafter must 
be one of darkness and oblivion. If that be so, then the 
consolation offered by Lucie Félix-Faure Goyau is but 
another of the “ blind hopes” with which the compas- 
sionate Prometheus dowered mankind. But, as we have 
already hinted, the interest of the book does not lie in 
its philosophy but in the interpretation of the deepest 
thoughts of men. The lesson set forth is in itself good. 
The virtues it inculcates are those which tend to be for- 
gotten and neglected in a world which is in danger of 
returning to the paganism from which it emerged. They 
are obedience, humility, patience, renunciation. They 
have formed no small part of the Christian equipment 
and even though science should declare that religion 
itself is but a fable their value to the human race 
will remain the same, At any rate, they are essentially 
modern. The author has found illustrations of them 
in Christina Rossetti, Eugénie De Guérin, and Saint 
Catherine of Siena, of whom biographical sketches close 
the argument; but the general interest of the book 
lies in its preliminary analysis of the soul of paganism. 
The essential thoughts of the Greeks are traced in the 
revelations afforded by the poetry, art, ornaments placed 
on tombs, epitaphs, and in these white jars, the lécythes 
blancs. In reality, this involves a survey of the choicest 
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literature and the deepest thought of the period, In 
every direction what is found is a great depth of sadness. 
Homer sang that the race of men were but as leaves that 
the wind blows away and that return with the spring- 
time. A little later Moschus took up the same burden: 


Ah me, when the mallows wither in the garden, and the green 
parsley, and the curled tendrils of the anise, on 2 later day they live 
again, and spring in another year; but we men, we, the great and 
mighty, or wise, when once we have died, in hollow earth we sleep, 
gone down into silence ; a right long, and endless, and unawakening 
B.eep. 


In al! there is the same note of sadness. ‘“ Mortals have 
no escape from destined woe,” says the Chorus in the 
Antigone. ** A man never bathes twice in the same wave,” 
runs an old proverb; and we all; know Menander’s oft- 

uoted words: “Whom the gods love die young.” 
Homer's idea of death has been described by M. Girard 
as gross and material. 


Sing, goddess, the wrath of Achilles Peleus’ son, the uinou wrath 
that brought on the Achaians woes innumerable, and hurled down 
into Hades many strong souls of heroes, and gave themselves to be a 
prey to dogs and all winged fowls. 


The commentator goes on : 


Themselves, that is, their body with their blood, their nerves and the 
principles and agents of their strength; we must add even their 
passions and their intellect. For see what is the nature of those souls 
who run to the call of Ulysses. Before they have drunk the blood of 
the victims, they are without knowledge and without remembrance, 
incorporeal images of beings who once existed. It is this blood which, 

ured into their faded limbs, rekindles in them for a few moments 
eeling and intelligence. Real existence is attached, then, to the body ; 
separation from it is no deliverance, it isa diminution scarcely short of 
annihilation. 


Mr. Swinburne has tried to render that Greek idea of 
the soul in ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon,” where he says: 


But thou, O Mother, 
The dreamer of dreams, 
Wilt thou bring forth another 
To feel the sun’s beams 
When I move among shadows a shadow, and wail by impassable 
streams ? 


The idea is borne out by figures on the /écythes blancs. 
As the author says: 


This poor little shuddering and naked thing that the soul then seems 
to be, murmurs with a vague wail that is stifled by the tomb. It is 
represented on the beautiful white jars with a gracious elegance it 
appears there in the shape of a little winged figure which is flying 
away. 


The clear daylight of Greece or of Sicily does not shine 
on the fabulous mead of asphodels where the poets 
placed their dead. The monuments stood on the margin 
of the sea, by the roadside, under the myrtles and the 
oleanders, in the sunshine they loved. eir epitaphs 
generally attested their desire to mingle again with life. 
Women are continually shown weeping at these memorials. 
M. Pottier, who has made a study of the Greek white 
jars, says that generally their attitudes are more pathetic 
and more violent than in other scenes of grief. The 
description of the figures deserves to be quoted : 


Two spirits, Hypnos and Thanatos, appear to receive the corpse from 
the hands of the mourners. Hypnos and Thanatos, sleep and death, 
twin sons of the night, both winged, one black and the other white . 
To take the soul to the dwellings of Hades, Hermes, Psychopompe and 
the ferryman Charonalsoappear . . .. ... + © es ee 
Little winged figures, images of the flying soul, hover, we might say, 
on the jars and reproduce the pate = features of the bystanders. 
No one tries to rebel against fate, and we remember Homer's verse: 
‘* The gods have endowed man with a patient heart.”’ 


The very essence of the Greek idea of the soul is con- 
veyed in the famous lines of the Emperor Hadrian : 


Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Quae nunc abibis in loca, 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula ? 


If we look at the epitaphs we find them at least in 
perfect harmony with this: 





Hail, Earth, our common mother. Weigh not too heavily on 
Oesigenes ; he has weighed but lightly upon thee. 


A modern cemetery shows us the most extraordinarily 
vulgar exhibition of sentiment that can be imagined, in the 
_— hs commonly placed on thke-tembs of little children. 

he Greeks loved their children too, but how different:is 
the epitaph: 

The little girl went away before her time, in her seventh year, to 
Hades whither she preceded many companions of her own age, 
wishing, unhappy one! tosee her little brother of twenty months, a tiny 
child who suffered pitiless death, Alas! Peristeris, mark for so 


— affliction, what heavy trials is a god always ready to impose on 
men 


Perhaps the most pathetic epitaph quoted is the brief one: 
‘I am the tomb of her who was called Glauce.”” We 
knew nothing of her who was called Glauce, as we 
knew nothing of those who loved to call her so. The 
name of a forgotten being, says our author, is it not an 
empty emblem, an indecipherable enigma? The epitaph 
on the ship-wrecked sailors foretells oblivion : 


Man, husband your life. In evil weather hoist not your sail: at the 
best, life is not very long! Unfortunate Cleonice, you set sail in 
utmost haste towards opulent Thasos, an adventurer from Coele-Syria ; 
you crossed the sea what time the Pleiades fall, and with the Pleiades 
thou art fallen for ever. 


Our author points out that the smiling Ionian sea, the 
azure Tyrrhene, and the blue Agean are all alike, the 
faithless sea of mourning and of funerals. 

Sailors [says another inscription], why do you bury me near the 


sea? ... I tremble at the sound of the waves, the cause of my death. 
Yet, even so, greeting and joy to you who had pity on Nicetas. 


It would be easy to multiply the evidence of that sadness 
with which the Greeks met death. ‘“* There is lacking to 
all,” says our author, “even after so many troubles and 
burdens, the seal of the Christian sepulcbres whose calm- 
ness spreads from death into life: the Requiescat in pace.” 
But we hear the voice of one murmuring: “‘Is this not 
another of the espérances aveugles ?” 

In Roman literature we find but an echo of the Greek, 
and the author has not done badly in taking Lucretius 
and Horace as its exponents. We need not follow the 
argument too closely. If Lucie Félix-Faure Goyau had 
made the same researches into the deepest and most 
heartfelt poetry of the last two thousand years, she would 
have had but the same tale to tell. The greatest of our 
poets has branded, as with red-hot irons, such sentences 
as these on the human memory: “Life . . . isa tale told 
by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 
*“We are such stuff as dreams are made on, and our 
little life is rounded with a sleep.” While Christianity 
endures, it must carry with it a belief in the resurrection, 
and our memorials of the dead bear a testimony— 
which is very frequently conventional though it may 
often be sincere—to this faith and hope, but at bottom 
there seems always to have been a fear, if not a 
consciousness, that oblivion is waiting for souls. Even a 
man of such simple and fine piety as George Herbert, when 
he came to talk of going down to the dust, used exactly 
the same language as might have been employed by the 
most pagan of the ancient Greeks. If modern literature 
were subjected to the same research that has been ex- 
pended on the old, it would be found that human nature 
has possessed at all times the same doubts and hopes and 
fears; yet t cannot but be admitted that the Christian 
faith contains the best wisdom that mankind has yet 
developed. It has sustained those who were inclined to 
despond, given hope to the despairing, refreshment to the 
sad and weary; nor could three more brilliant examples 
of its influence have been chosen than those of which 
our author has made so careful a study. Each con- 
quered in her place and in her own way—Christina ‘Ros- 
setti, Eugénie de Guérin, and St. Catherine of Sienna. 
They are three names well worthy of being joined 
together. 
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THE OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902. Compiled by 
direction of his Majesty’s Government by Major-General 
Sir Freperick Maurice, K.C.B., with a staff of officers. 
Vol. i. (Hurst & Blackett, 17s. 6d. net.) 


It is just three years since Sir Frederick Maurice took 
over the task of compiling the official history of the war, 
and he tells us in the preface that Colonel Henderson had 
not then written either narrative of, or comments on, the 
military operations. The delay in publication is 
apparently due to the fact that the late Government did not 
decide until November of last year that it was undesirable 
to discuss in the history: 

any questions that had been at issue between them and the rulers of 


the two republics, or any points that had been in dispute at home, 
and to confine this history [sic] to the military contest. 


This decision was undoubtedly wise, but if it had been 
made earlier there would have been less cause for com- 
plaint of the historians, who have, for no fault of their 
own, through delay, incurred much censure. The volume 
deals with the campaign on the Natal side up to Colenso; 
in the East of Cape Colony—Gatacre’s country, up to 
Stormberg ; in the centre of Cape Colony, French’s opera- 
tions round Colesberg up to the time when he joined Lord 
Roberts’s main army; in the western part of the theatre 
of war, Lord Methuen’s four big fights; and Lord 
Roberts’s arrival at Cape Town and his re-organisation 
and concentration on the Modder for the relief of 
Kimberley and invasion of the Orange Free State. 

The early chapters of the volume deal with the prepara- 
tion for, and outbreak of, war; the theatre of war; the 
armies of the belligerents and the Navy in the Boer War. 
These chapters are good of their kind, but that which 
deals with the British recery sare to be a short adapta- 
tion of part of the Times History chapter on the British 
military system. That on the Navy is more original, but 
like many other parts of the book offers platitudes instead 
of criticism. The following is a sample : 


Happily our public services, both civil and military, have grown up 
in the traditions that each branch and department, while it has special 
grooves in which its own particular duty runs, is at all times on the 
look-out to help any other department. The Navy and Army are no 
strangers to this practice of mutual aid. Their special duties have 
in times past so often led to each helping the other in some way, 
that —- there exists between them in a rather special degree 
that feeling of comradeship which is engendered by sharing the 
same duties and the same perils and hardships; just as boys who 
have gone through the same mill at school, and got into and out 
of the same scrapes together, are undoubtedly imbued with an esprit 
de corps which is often a valuable possession in after-life, 


This pretty sentiment should be particularly gratifying 
to the Treasury, which naturally is rors | as one of 
those civil — services which is always so friendly with 
the War Office: the acknowledgment is all the more 
graceful because so much money has been spent on the 
production of this book. 

It is impossible to criticise in detail a volume which 
covers so large a period of the operations, but the general 
impression obtained from reading it is that itis very solid 
and non-committal. It is the very antithesis of the 
German staff history, in which criticism of the operations 
is frequent, though often based on an inadequate know- 
ledge of the facts, and it cannot, of course, be compared 
with the Times history in which every body and thing is 
regarded, and rightly, as a fair object for criticism. The 
result is that here we get a large quantity of facts, and 
little more than facts. Occasionally, however, there is 
noticeable a tendency to present the facts in the most 
favourable light; as an example may be quoted two 
extracts bearing on Colonel Baden-Powell’s mission : 


(I.) p. 39. The War Office ched Col. R. S. S. Baden-Powell, 
with a staff of service to organise a force in southern 
Rhodesia. :It was ho that, in the event of war, his column might 
detain a portion of Boer commandos in that quarter, since its 





position threatened the northern Transvaal. To his task was sub- 
sequently added the organisation of a mounted infantry corps which, 
based on Mafeking, might similarly hold back the burghers of the 
western districts of the South African Republic, 


(II.) p. 44. At Mafeking it was realised that Col. Baden-Powell's 
troops would be unable to do more than protect the large quantities 
of stores accumulated by merchants -at that station against the 
formidable Boer force which was concentrating for attack upon it. 
Nevertheless, by so doing, Baden-Powell would fulfi! the réle assigned 
to him, since he would prevent large numbers of the enemy from 
engaging in the serious invasion of the exposed frontier territories df 
Cape Colony, 


These statements, we maintain, are incorrect because 
Baden-Powell was meant to take an offensive part in the 
war: that he was ultimately instrumental in “‘ containing ” 
large numbers of the enemy for a considerable time has 
nothing to do with the question. It is true that his part 
was, as carried out, most successful, but it was not “ the 
réle assigned to him,” which was a sort of roving com- 
mission to make raids in the American fashion on the 
enemy. The fault lay not with Baden-Powell but with 
the original scheme, which did not provide him with a 
force large enough for the purpose of raiding. To slur 
over facts like this is a common habit, and it is this 
practice which leads even official historians to write of 
“untoward events ” without explaining the causes which 
made those events untoward. It is possible, in spite of 
this, to feel a keen sympathy with the historian, since he 
sent proofs to all the principal actors of the war, so that 
‘“‘ much fresh evidence has been received and embodied: ”’ 
we can imagine also that a good deal of what had been 
written was excised by the same actors, and that the 
editor had to respect their wishes. If this is the case, we 
can understand the real meaning of the word *‘ compiled”’ 
on the title-page. 

The prospectus of the history says that “‘ the work is 
something more than a dull record of fact,”’ and adds that 
** comparisons are drawn from the military history of both 
Great Britain and America, and the influence of character, 
both individual and national, on the course of events 
receives due attention.” We regret that we are unable to 
agree with the prospectus. The record is not dull, but the 
history is little more than a record. The facts, being 
official, are presumably correct as far as they go, but even 
if more accurate, which for several reasons they should be, 
than those in the Times history, they are not presented in 
so picturesque a manner. It is not only criticism and 
historical parallels that we miss, but explanations The 
account of Magersfontein is typical. We have here no 
explanation of Lord Methuen’s inactivity during the 
eleven days before the battle. Of criticism there is 
nothing, which is not to be wondered at, since the chief 
performer is still on the active list; but the battle was, 
after all, one of the most controversial episodes in the war. 
Tacked on at the end of the chapter is a nice little note 
about the occupation of the reverse slope of a hill, which 
is very interesting in its way and oi that allusive kind 
which would win marks in an examination. Why the 
Highland brigade was not supported directly it was known 
that the night attack had failed; why no provision had 
been made for the possible failure of the attack which was 
to form the pivot of the whole plan of operations; what 
was the reason for the extraordinary order to Colvile— 
and so on: there are a dozen disputed points about the 
fight to which the official historian turns a deaf ear. 
And where is the promised comment and comparison ? 
Here was a chance for General Maurice to show his 
knowledge, but even that authority on the Franco- 
German War has refrained from introducing anything 
obvious about the Guards at St. Privat when he is 
writing of Magersfontein. Of the battle of Colenso 
the only criticism is, apparently, that of Sir Redvers 
Buller himself, that “the plan for the a oi 
the Tugela was undoubtedly so hazardous that only the 
most exact sequence of the phases of its execution could 
have brought it to a successful issue.’ Mr. Amery’s 
remark on the battle is by now proverbial: ‘‘ It was the 
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general who, at the critical moment, failed his troops.” 
The German official history said much the same thing; 
and it would be impossible, we should have imagined, for 
the editor of this book to have abstained from comment. 
As General Maurice, however, finds no fault with Sir 
Redvers Buller’s remark, he presumably approves the 
tactics of the battle. Here, surely, was scope for criticism, 
but the fact that the military interest of the war is chiefly 
tactical does not seem to be appreciated in Pall Mall. We 
begin to wonder for whom the history is intended. Not 
for the civilian, surely; because for him the inferences 
from the facts must be drawn: he wants to know why a 
battle was lost and why a movement was made. Nor 
can it be for the soldier: there is no need to explain 
to him the meaning of terms like “‘ dead-ground,” and he, 
too, might like guidance in matters tactical from so 
distinguished an officer as the official historian. 

The book itself is wonderfully cheap, and the port- 
folio of good maps and sketches supplied with it is a 
valuable addition to our knowledge. That the lessons 
of the war have not yet been taken to heart is shown by 
a note at the beginning of the volume in connection with 
the maps, from which we learn that nosystematic, detailed 
survey has ever been made by any of the South African 
colonies or states, and that most of the existing maps are 
of little military use. If the history had been up to 
the level of the maps it would have been a delightful 
book; but we hope for better things when the historians 
get into their stride. The next volume deals, inter alia, 
with Paardeberg, Sannah’s Post, Ladysmith, and Spion 
Kop, so perhaps we shall find in it the numerous comments 
promised to the reader, adorned with all the metaphors 
and epithets deleted from the manuscript of volume i. 


THE ART OF APPRECIATION 


Whistler and Others. By Freverick Wepmore. (Pitman, 
6s, net.) 


IN a brief appreciation of Ruskin, which is decidedly not 
the least welcome contribution to this volume of collected 
essays, Mr. Wedmore observes : 


It has been said . . . that if you asked painters whether he was a 
critic of Painting, they would say: ‘No: he was perhaps a critic of 
Architecture ’’; and if you asked architects whether he was a critic 
of Architecture, they would say: ‘‘ No: but perhaps he was a critic 
of Painting.” . . . But you will not find the Writer who shall tell you 
that Ruskin knew little about writing. 


Of the critical writings of Mr. Wedmore similar remarks 
have been made. Painters will acknowledge him to be an 
authority on etching; etchers will say: ‘“‘ Yes; he knows 
something about states, but he probably excels as a critic 
of painting.” Again, a more generous, and possibly a 
more just estimation of Mr. Wedmore’s genius will come 
from students of letters who will agree: ‘‘Of the things 
said we know nothing ; but from the way in which they 
are said, from the delicate phrasing, and fastidiously 
chosen epithet we know the artist in prose.” 

It is true that Mr. Wedmore rejects *‘ the craftsman’s 
pretension to be the judge without appeal, as to who is 
the real critic of his particular craft,” and by this rejec- 
tion he shows that it is not for the craftsman he writes, as 
R. A. M. Stevenson did. Neither does he write for the 
crowd, for the “average citizen,” to whose opinions about 
art Mr. Wedmore is “not inclined to attach any over- 
weening importance.” 


It would be a satisfaction to suppese that as Time passed, as 
opportunities increased, there was amongst the large English public 
some appreciable progress in tasteful perception and in sincere and 
personal enjoyment of the things of Art. Honestly, I cannot aver 
that this satisfaction is mine. There is something in our Race that 
makes it a difficulty to extract either from the acmitted bourgeois or 
the “cultivated” person who has rushed to Sienna or the Lombard 
plains, any judgment upon Art comparable in sagacity or clearness 





with that of the first artisan you may collar in the first French 
provincial Museum, 


Between the crowd and the craftsmen comes the army 
of connoisseurs, and it is for the better sort of connoisseur, 
the man who prizes beauty and expressiveness above 
rarity and monetary value, that Mr. Wedmore writes. In 
the essay on “ The Field of the Print Collector” heis seen 
at his best, gently chiding the present cult of the coloured 
engraving, ‘* the spoilt Morland, the enfeebled Wheatley, 
the sugary Bartolozzi, meretricious and elegant,’”’ pater- 
nally advising the collector to let be this “prettyish, 
momentarily engaging, easily-tired-of thing,” and firmly 
exhorting him to turn to better ways. He dwells briefly, 
but suggestively, on the more solid qualities of Jacque- 
mart, Bega, Hollar, Ribot, Jongkind, and many another 
sterling etcher whose works are within the reach of but 
modestly furnished purses. Soothingly he points out that 
examples of the great Dutchman are not beyond the scope 
of moderate means: 


Is it not a welcome thought, a grateful, satisfactory reflection, 
that if there are certain prints of Rembrandt’s, which—in given 
states at all events—cost, each of them, the price of a small house, 
or the price of a farm in Wiltshire, there are also certain prints 
of his, good and desirable, which cost, each of them, only the 
price of a second-rate bicycle, of a hired brougham to go to three 
parties, or a Box to see Miss Adeline Genée or Miss Gabrielle 
Ray? 


In this field of criticism Mr. Wedmore is without a peer, 
but it is only fair to add that, if he rarely condescends to 
analyse those technical qualities which are the be-all and 
the end-all of the craftsman, it is not that he is imper- 
vious to their charm, but because these come within the 
region of facts and Mr. Wedmore’s aim is to contribute 
ideas rather than facts. Throughout these papers, many 
of them extending to little over a page, Mr. Wedmore 
shows his intense love of beauty, his just appreciation of 
the fit. His critical method is not exhaustive but sug- 
gestive, and no inventory of qualities could so stimulate 
the imagination as one of his pregnant summaries. ‘‘ The 
warm correctness of Fantin’s draughtsmanship” .. . 
“Water-colour drawing, though it has no reason to 
petty, has no permission to be huge.” . . . “‘ Enjoying a 

reat inheritance from the Venetians and a little legacy 
rom Boucher” (of Etty)—these are pronouncements 
whose nicety will commend them to craftsmen no less than 
to amateurs. 

The appreciation of Whistler, to which precedence is 
given in the book as well as in the title, is not the most 
satisfying of these essays, but the genius of this artist was 
so complex and so various that it is impossible to treat of 
it adequately in so limited a space. Mr. Wedmore, how- 
ever, sets the reader on the right road, touching on 
Whistler’s pre-occupation with the decorative side of 
painting, his “‘ nature essentially aristocratic,” his beau- 
tifying acceptance of “‘ the very things that seem most 
commonplace to commonplace people,” his “ own special 
revelation of character, through pose, instead of through 
feature,” and, naturally, dwelling at greater length on 
those etchings which will “ lie unabashed for ever by the 
side of the noblest Rembrandts,.”’ Fantin-Latour, Crome, 
Cotman, Hine, Brabazon, Constable and Lucas—the art 
of all these receives sympathetic and suggestive treatment, 
while Boudin inspires Mr. Wedmore to an entrancing 
essay, in which discreet biography and critical apprecia- 
tion are flawlessly blended. But the keynote to Mr. Wed- 
more’s critical outlook is given best of all in a mere note 
on * Still life,’ where, replying to those who say that real 
flowers, “‘the actual things,’”’ must be better than painted 
flowers, he solemnly avers : 


But they forget that in the picture, wise men have the things—their 
charm at least—and the Art beside the things—the painter’s own great 
way of looking at and rendering them—a humble truth which I 
commend to the reflecticn of those who do not quite understand that 
in Art that which endures and vivifies is the temperament of the 
artist. ‘ 
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A PRINCE OF GOD 


The Ascent of Mount Carmel. By St. Joun of the Cross. 
Translated by Davin Lewis. With a prefatory essay by 
Benepict Zimmermann, O.C.D. (Thomas Baker, 7s. 6d.) 


To read Saint John of the Cross attentively and intelli- 
gently—remembering that he is an expert in the science 
of God, and therefore to be listened to, not criticised—is 
to find oneself presently regarding the entire range of 
existence at a very strange angle, From this point of 
view there is but one supreme reality, which is God; 
other things share only in that reality in proportion as 
they are in adjusted relations with Him, and according 
to the degree in which they transmit His light. He is Im- 
manent certainly, but He is Transcendent also. The most 
direct way, therefore, by which He may be approached 
and His reality attained, is to pass as swiftly as possible 
from the dominion of all things relative; and the first 
step of this process is to detach the soul from every lingering 
affection towards the things of sense, from every natural 
impulse, from every preference for one thing more than 
another; the purgation must be complete and unreserved, 
since evil lies not in the creature but in desire. But this 
is only the initial step in the terrible ascent of Carmel; 
for it brings the soul to the region of thought and imagi- 
nation, where anthropomorphic gods are fashioned and 
divine attributes are pictured under symbols of human 
action. 

No knowledge, therefore, and no conceptions in this mortal life can 
serve as proximate means of this high union of the love of God. All 
that the understanding may comprehend ; all that the will may be 
satisfied with; and all that the imagination may conceive, is most 
unlike to God, and most disproportionate to Him. 


This realm, then, too, must be traversed and left behind, 
giving place to the “ dark night of faith.” And even here 
the soul must not be content, for this dark region is 
pierced sometimes by gleams of light—thrills that radiate 
from the God who hides Himself, taking shape, it may be, 
in locutions or visions presented to the faculties of the 
purified soul. But even these spiritual favours and divine 
visitations must but be tasted and left, for the Lord is 
neither in the fire nor the earthquake nor the wind, 
though they come from Him. The soul must not linger 
here, that desires perfection itself. 


Would that I could persuade spiritual persons that the way of God 
consisteth not in the multiplicity of meditations, songs of devotion or 
sweetness, though these may be necessary for beginners, but . . . in 
knowing how to deny themselves in earnest, inwardly and outwardly, 
giving themselves up to suffer for Christ’s sake, and annihilating 
themselves utterly. 


Finally, then, from this last “‘ obscure night,’’ upborne by 
divine action, in a supreme flight the naked, blind, dumb 
and deaf soul soarsinto that Reality itself towards which 
material things, imaginative symbols and spiritual pre- 
sentations bear no adequate proportion, and is at peace. 


In that happy night, in secret seen of none, seeing nought myself, 
without other light or guide, save that which in my heart was burning ; 
That light guided me more surely than the noonday sun, to the place 
where He was waiting for me, Whom I knew well, and where none 
appeared, . . . As His hair floated in the breeze that blew from the 
turret, He struck me on the neck with His gentle hand, and all sensa- 
tion left me. I continued in oblivion lost; my head was resting on 
my love ; lost to all things and myself: And, amid the lilies forgotten, 
threw all my cares away. 


Yet with this master of the mystical life there is none 
of that individualism that has wrecked so many, no 
personal arrogance or self-sufficiency. 

I trust neither to experience nor to knowledge, for both may mislead 
me; but solely to the Scriptures. . . . If through ignorance I should 
err, it is not my intention to depart from the sound doctrine of our 
holy mother the Catholic Church. I resign myself absolutely to her 
light. 

Neither is there that mistaken Puritanism which, 
because it perceives that the things of sense are not ends 
in themselves, rejects them altogether. 











A devout man grounds his devotion chiefly on the invisible, he 


requires but few images. ... [He] makes use of images and 
oratories, yet it is only as it were in passing, and the mind at once 
rests in God, forgetting all sensible objects. 


The soul, then, may only poise itself on such material 
and imaginative aids, as a bird crossing the sea may 
pon for an instant on some swaying mast in readiness 
or the further flight. One exception only is made: 


Thisdeliberate forgetfulness and rejection of all knowledge and of 
forms must never be extended to Christ and His Sacred Humanity. 
Sometimes, indeed, in the height of contemplation and pure intuition 
of the divinity, the soul does not remember the Sacred Humanity . . . 
but, for all this, studiously to forget it is by no means right; for the 
contemplation of the Sacred Humanity . . . will keep us to all good, 
and it is by It that we shall ascend most easily to the highest state of 


union. 


Neither, then, has this doctrine anything in common 
with the spiritual suicide of Nirvana, for God Himself, 
the supreme and unique Being ‘in whom souls find their 
life and their highest personal consciousness, was Himself 
Incarnate for their sakes. 

Christ is the Way . . . and the way [for us] is to die to our natural 
self in all that relates to sense and spirit . . . in imitation of Christ, 
for He is our light and our example. ... And when [the spiritual 
man] shall have been brought to nothing, when his humility is perfect, 
then will take place the union of the soul and God, which is the highest 
and noblest estate attainable in this life. This consisteth not in 
spiritual refreshments, sweetness or sentiments, but in the living death 
of the cross, sensually and spiritually, outwardly and inwardly. 


This then, in brief, is the appalling doctrine of Saint 
John of the Cross—a doctrine which teaches us that the 
way to perfection lies in a mortification of which probably 
not one in ten thousand persons has ever dreamed—a 
mortification of not only the things of sense—this is but 
the initial step—but a renouncing first of all aids of the 
imagination, all devout fancies and symbolisms, and 
finally of even the high mystical communications which 
take place between God and the soaring soul. Nothing, 
says John, with cruel logic, can _— the soul that has 
set out on the divine quest, save the object of that quest, 
which is God as Heis, not as He acts. The unutterable 
song of the redeemed, the radiations from the Throne of 
Glory, even the very utterances of God Himself—these are 
no more than shadows and reflections to be traversed and 
left behind by the soul that would lose herself in Him. 

Yet this man practised what he preached, and upon 
him the Mother of Saints has set her seal that he attained 
what he desired. We seem to see him now, across three 
hundred years, imprisoned in soul as well as in body, or, 
rather, utterly free in both. Whether he is in his dungeon, 
staring at the motes that dance in the narrow sunbeam, 
and learning from them that the purer the light the less 
can it be perceived, or whether he is talking slowly with 
Teresa through the grating, with long silences—this makes 
no difference; for in either place, or bowed in his plain 
silent oratory, he looks out with blind and b'oodshot eyes 
on and beyond the world which he has conquered, 
emaciated, scarred, gigantic, terribly alone, and, as it were, 
aghast at the God whom he loves so passionately. 


No wonder [writes a modern mystic] the Jew held the vision of God 
to mean death, and the Gentile believed that to enter into relations 
with Him was the beginning of madness. . . . Religious suffering is 
distinguished from other suffering, in that it is inevitably involved in 
the relation itself. Man is to live in a medium that conflicts with his 
essential nature: a finite being is to live in the infinite ; yet he is here 


a fish upon dry land. 


This, then, is something very different from the drawing- 
room quietism of our own day, so much entangled as it is 
with psychical sensation, so dependent on mood and tem- 
perament and religiosity, so greedy of experiences and 
preternatural communications. Yet, in spite of our com- 
fortable insistence that all things work together for good, 
and that the artist following his art, and the lover his 
beloved, are alike laying hold of God, if we have even a 
touch of devout humility, we are absolutely silent as we 
look on this man alone with the Alone. We can no more 
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criticise or disagree than we can disagree with a supreme 
mountain. There it is, sublime and self-contained, in a 
light so pure that it appears to us as darkness, far above the 
warring clouds of philosophy and systems of thought. And 
we—we are like very little blind beetles—the smaller the 
better—very busy at our mud-holes and the gathering of 
twigs and fragments of edible dirt. We may say—and 
most of us do—that that life is not for us, that we do not 
aim at such perfection; we may prefer to turn to where 
Teresa sits with her human laughter and shrewdness veil- 
ing her burning heart, or follow on beneath Francis as he 
sings to Brother Sun and Sister Moon, jeering at, rather 
than hating Brother Ass on whom he rides; or we may 
turn to Mother Julian who “‘saw God in a point” and all 
that is made, of the size of a ‘‘ hazel-nut as round as a 
ball.” We may prefer to picture eternity in terms of 
time, rather than time in terms of eternity. Or we may 
be content with even less than this, and cling to our idols, 
our anthropomorphism, our refracted lights, our rosy sun- 
sets and the song of birds and running water, our timid 
hopes and pious pictures. But we do not criticise Saint 
John of the Cross: for, as we look at this gaunt Carmelite 
sitting up there in the space and silence, among his icy 
lilies and beneath his windy turret, we see that he sees 
something of which we can scarcely bear the reflected 
reflection—that through his ears pass unregarded words 
{rom God that we would die sooner than hear, and that 
that seemingly frozen and bloodless heart is instinct with 
an ichor that is an ecstatic torment even to think upon. 
And if we do not understand him as he speaks, is that 
any wonder, when we consider what it is of which he 
speaks, and our own heaviness, and the great winds that 
blow on the peaks where he sits ? 

And he—what does he think of us? Indeed, he does 
not despise us, for we “‘ also are His offspring”: he tells 
us in an aside or two that not all can aspire to perfection ; 
he implies that there is room for “‘ beginners’”’ in God’s 
world, and that little children who do even less than their 
best have also a claim upon His Heart. But, frankly, he 
is not interested in us; and this is as it should be, for, 
after all, we are not interesting. 


ROBERT HuGH BENSON, 


CHATTERTON 


The Complete Poetical Works of Thomas Chatterton. Edited by 
H. D. Roserts. In 2 vols. (Routledge, The Muses’ 
Library, ls. and 2s, net each.) 


THE long promised Chatterton has now been added to 
this strongly bound and marvellously cheap series. Each 
of the early editions of Chatterton’s works possessed an 
independent interest due to the fact that each one 
contained new and not previously published matter. Of 
late years it has been assumed that all material was 
exhausted, and recent editors have been contented to 
reprint from the old versions. Mr. H. D. Roberts, who 
edits the present collection, has set up a higher and proper 
standard to work to, and, although he has not always 
accomplished his object of collating his text with the 
original manuscript or, when that was not feasible, of 
checking it by the earliest printed copy, he has made some 
original research, and in certain instances has been enabled 
to revise, if not improve, the text of his predecessors. 
From the British Museum manuscript of ‘* The Revenge”’ 
he has recovered two additional lines and new readings of 
a few others. These revisions must not be accepted as 
proof that previous editors have been careless: they have 
resorted to other copies, Chatterton having been accus- 
tomed to make variations in the transcripts he gave to 
different people. 

_ There are, also, it should be stated, poems by Chatterton 
in existence which are not included in the present or any 
other collection, whilst some of the pieces continually 





reprinted as by him are not his. Some portions of 
‘‘Amphitryon,” which Mr. Roberts has not included in 
the present collection, and believes never to have been 
printed, were published in Harper's Magazine for July 
1883, as were extracts from other poems with which he 
does not appear to to be acquainted. 

The Rowley poems, unquestionably the most important 
part of Chatterton’s works, fill the second volume of this 
collection, and in accordance with the method or em by 
his more recent predecessors are given by Mr. Roberts in 
a modernised version of the Chattertonian dialect. 
Naturally, Mr. Roberts is chiefly indebted to Professor 
Skeat for his translation, and, like that authority, is 
frequently obliged to leave many of Chatterton’s words in 
their original form. If it were ible always to have 
Chatterton’s own manuscript copies of the Rowley pieces, 
together with the glossaries he made for them, readers 
would undoubtedly prefer them as he wrote them to any 
modernised versions editors could produce; but, as nearly 
all the copies now procurable have been disfigured by the 
clumsy emendations of their transcribers, these modernisa- 
tions are defensible. Many of the poems, as they have 
reached us, are not in the language or form Chatterton 
gave them. The boy’s associates, Catcott and Barrett, 
not deeming the ‘ Rowleys” archaic-looking enough, 
disguised their transcripts, which are now the onl 
authority for these poems, in pseudo-antique ae 
manuscript, purporting to be Chatterton’s original sketch 
of “‘ Zilla,” recently sold for a very !arge sum of money, 
on the assumption that it was in Chatterton’s own hand- 
writing, but it was, apparently, written by William 
Barrett, author of a notorious “History of Bristol.” 
Some words in the margin of the manuscript, if not 
written by Chatterton himself, were a good imitation of 
his calligraphy. The boy poet made use of three kinds of 
strange or unusual words: genuine archaic words correctly 
employed; other ancient words, the meaning of which he 
misunderstood and, therefore, used incorrectly, and, 
thirdly, words he invented. The suppression or alteration 
of these various words frequently robs his poetry of much 
of its original charm. 

We may be grateful to Mr. Roberts for what he has 
done without being obliged to agree with all his comments 
or statements. He has been misinformed that ‘the 
present edition has followed the earliest printed copy as 
regards text,” of ‘‘ The Execution of Sir Charles Bawdin,” 
and there was no need to animadvert upon Chatterton’s 
grammar because he used a singular verb with plural sub- 
stantives, as by so writing he consistently followed the 
practice of the older English authors. Mr. Roberts dis- 
claims furnishing anything new or original in his “ Bio- 
graphical Introduction,” but it is unfortunate that he has 
resorted to doubtful or prejudiced sources for a portion of 
his information. There does not appear to be any trust- 
worthy evidence that the poet’s father was dissipated; it 
is unjust to say that, when very young, Chatterton 
‘developed a habit’’ of speakin natanthdelie because an 
imaginative woman related a silly tale of his childhood; 
that the lad ‘‘ made few friends,” is contrary to evidence, 
and it is not a fact that at the age of fifteen ‘ the object 
of his affections” was a Miss Rumsey. He wrote verses 
to that girl, as he did to other girls of his circle, but his 
acquaintance with her was made avowedly with the hope 
that female society ‘‘ might soften the austerity of temper 
study had occasioned.” What a confession from a boy 
of fiiteen! To style George Catcott a victim of Chatterton 
is to reverse facts: the unfortunate lad, like his mother 
later, was victimised by Catcott, who obtained riches 
and reputation from the roet’s labours. Both Catcott 
and Barrett reaped where Chatterton had sown. No one 
who had made a thorough investigation of the facts 
regarding Walpole’s treatment of Chatterton could possibly 
arrive at the conclusion that the poet had received 
‘* undeserved blame.” 

The ‘ Bibliography”’ is useful as far as it goes, but is 
capable of considerable extension. 
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RASH JUDGMENT 


MeTHOUGHT I saw a mountain-wall upthrown, 
Interminably confronting boundless space, 
With tangled forest-belts about its base, 
Wherethrough grave men toil vastly, each alone, 
To cleave a little pathway of his own ; 
And forthrights some, and some m: anders trace, 
But late or soon they end in every case 
Blocked blankly by that monstrous bulk of stone. 
And this turns back thereon, and at his ease 
Makes boast: I leave behind all barriers. 
And that smites head on rock, and when he sees 
Strange gleams before his eyes, anon avers 
’Tis light from Heaven. Quoth I: What fools are these? 
Said one: Dost thou call fools, Philosophers ? 


JANE BaRLow. 





SPELLING REFORM 


EVER since picture-writing made way for sound-writing— 
the hieroglyphic system of Egyptian priests for the 
alphabet of Phoenician traders—the attempt has been 
made to represent the sounds of living speech by graphic 
symbols. e practical purpose of every system of writ- 
ing, of syllabary or alphabet, has been to represent as 
as far possible the sounds of living speech—to be phonetic. 
But such; are the infinite shades and varieties of the 
sounds which issue from the human larynx, such isthe 
ceaseless movement of speech from generation to genera- 
tion of living men, that this heroic attempt has ever 
met with only a partial success. No language has 
ever had a system of writing which is perfectly 
phonetic. Spelling is phonetic to a certain extent 
in. varying measure in every language that uses an 
alphabet, even in modern English. But it must be 
admitted that especially in our vowel notation we have 
gone far astray from phonetic righteousness. For instance, 
we have seven distinct ways of representing in writing the 
vowel-sound in “go”: (z) cold; (2) toe; (3) loaf; 
(4) mould; (5) dough; (6) grow; (7) sew. The short 
vowel in “tin” is represented by seven distinct symbols : 
(x) fish, (2) sieve, (3) English; (4) been, (5) busy, ©) 
wych (elm), (7) women. This must be allowed to be a 
superfluity of means to arrive at one simple end—one 
vowel-sound. Then, again, in our modern English writing 
one symbol has many phonetic values. The letter ‘“‘a” 
may be pronounced eight different ways: (x) black, 
(2) many, (3) wasp, (4) path, (5) star, (6) lady, (7) salt, 
(8) care. In the presence of such an apparently chaotic 
condition of spelling as these facts show, it is not surpris- 
ing that men who have caught a vision of the Beauty of 
Law, and are shocked at such proofs of utter Jawlessness 
should look about, if by any means they may draw atten- 
tion to the disease, if by any means they may devise 
a remedy. We have had many Prophets of Reform, 
but hitherto they have spoken in the wilderness, and but 
few have gone out to hear them, I need now only mention 
the names of Max Miiller, Sweet, and Skeat, whose words 
must always have weight in the world of Science and of 
Letters. Max Miiller was an ardent advocate of Phonetic 
Reform, and, with the poetic idealism that ever character- 
ised him, expressed himself confident in the victory of the 
cause, feeling convinced of the truth and reasonableness of 
the principles on which that reform rests. He never 
doubted that just as men had, from their innate regard for 
truth and reason, consented to part with all they held most 
dear and sacred, whether corn-laws, or Stuart dynasties, or 
Papal legates, or heathen idols, so there was a good time 
coming when they would give up ‘‘the present effete and 
corrupt orthography.” He would not allow himself to be 
alarmed even by Mr. Pitman’s (afterwards Sir Isaac Pit- 
man’s) ‘‘ Fonetic Nuz.’’ He was not disturbed at all by 





the etymological argument urged so eloquently by Arch- 
bishop Trench, for, as the professor argued with much 
cogency: “‘if our spelling followed strictly and unswervingly 
the pronunciation of words, it would in reality be of 
greater help to the critical student of language fe the 

resent uncertain and unscientific mode of writing.” 

r. Sweet says: ‘‘ our present spelling is in many particulars 
a far from trustworthy guide in etymology and often 
entirely falsifies history,” and he gives as instances such 
spellirgs as island, author, delight, sovereign. “ What is 
wanted [he says] is a simple, consistent, and above all 
elastic spelling, which, within certain practical limits, will 
adapt itcelf to every change of pronunciation.’’ Dr. Sweet 
mentions, one important result of a phonetic system 
and, on of a return {o the Roman values of the 
vowels; it would restore the original harmony of the 
English with the Continental values of the letters, which 
would much facilitate the acquisition of English by 
foreigners, and of foreign languages by Englishmen. 
Professor Skeat’s views on this important subject may be 
seen in his paper “‘ The Problem of Spelling Reform” read 
at a meeting of the British Academy a few weeks ago. The 
learned professor points out two great advantages which 
would certainly result even from a moderate instalment of 
spelling reform: the saving of many thousands of pounds 
in the printing of books in consequence of the disuse of a 
large number of useless letters, and, secondly, the simplifica- 
tion of the task of learning to read, which would bring 
about a considerable shortening of time in achieving that 
task, and consequently the saving of considerable sums of 
money to the payer of rates and taxes. 

From what has been said it may be inferred that there 
is a general agreement among scholars on the importance, 
I might almost say the necessity, of some measure of 
spelling reform ; but when we come to the question of the 
measure or extent or method, to the task of emg the 
principle into practice, we find that opinions differ. Some 
scholars advocate a policy of ‘‘ thorough,” of rigour and 
vigour, others are in favour of “small instalments of 
spelling reform,” and make suggestions of “‘ partial 
reforms.” Dr. Sweet has given us in his “‘ Handbook of 
Phonetics,” and in his ‘‘ Elementarbuch des gesprochenen 
Englisch,” varieties of a perfectly consistent system of 
phonetic spelling, which generally goes by the name of 
Romic. Dr. Skeat is content to ask for the adoption of 
‘small instalments.” Dr. Sweet’s Romic scheme may be 
conveniently consulted in Skeat’s ‘‘ Principles of English 
Etymology,” p. 336. On p. 118 of Sweet’s ‘“* Handbook” 
the anxious inquirer will find a specimen of Romic spell- 
ing which:he may consult with advantage. He will find 
no difficulty in reading the piece which I copy out if he is 
familiar with the poem : 

Swiftle waok ouvedhe westeen weiv 
spiritay nait, 

autevdhe miste iystoon keiv, 

whaer aoldho logend loun dei lait 

dhau wouvest driymzoev joien fis, 


whic meikdhiy terebolon diia, 
swiftbiydhai flait 


It cannot be denied that this has the merit of fearless con- 
sistency. Let us now examine Professor Skeat’s “small 
instalments,” ‘a few simple cases in which our spelling 
might be improved.” They had all been duly noted by 
Dr. Sweet in a paper which he wrote with the title of 
“ Partial Corections of English Spellings aproovd of by 
the Philological Soc’ety, 1881.’’ Professor Skeat’s princi- 
pal suggestion is that useless letters should be omitted, ¢.g., 
the ¢ in such words as have, give, above, come, freeze, 
little, double, icicle, heart, sieve (both e’s), pulled, driven, 
written ; the a in breadth, meadow, head, breakfast, and 
the like; the o in leopard, jeopardy, flourish, journey, 
touch, courage, cousin; the # in honour, labour: the ue 
in harangue, tongue, decalogue and the like ; the  indebt, 
lamb, limb, numb, thumb; the simplification of the 
double consonant in add, odd, egg, full, stiff, battle, tra- 
veller, affair, arrive, command. The professor also 
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recommends the restoration of the Tudor forms (with 00) 
in lose, move, improve, and the correction of wrong spel- 
lings, such as ache (which should be ake), anchor (which 
should be anker) and choir, which should invariably be 
spelt quire. 

I cannot see how it would be possible for any reasonable 
being to find fault with any of these suggestions, but the 
question must be asked : Is there any probability that such 
suggestions, although offered by one so competent to offer 
them as Professor Skeat, will have any practical effect ? 
It seems to me very likely that ‘‘ partial reforms ” such as 
these will be acceptable to no one. They will not satisfy 
the student of language or the practical linguist, because 
they leave so many inconsistencies and contradictions 
untouched. And yet the changes would be quite numerous 
enough to irritate the man of letters, the man of business, 
or the man in the street. I have no doubt that Professor 
Skeat would agree with me that Dr. Sweet’s Romic system 
is theoretically preferable to a mode of spelling only 
partially reformed, but he would say that the adoption of 
such a system is not to be hoped for in the present 
century, that the better must not be the enemy of the 
good. Well, is there much better chance that Dr. Skeat’s 
very moderate and sensible suggestions will be adopted ? 
The history of the movement in the past is not calculated 
to make us very sanguine on this point. Augustus Hare, 
Julius Hare, Whewell, Thirlwall worked in the past, 
Dr. Furnival is still working, not by precept only but by 
example, towards the improvement of our spelling, but 
only one or two here and there have been induced to 
adopt their improved orthography. Still, I would say to 
philologists that what is needed is not so much ex- 
hortation on paper as the dynamic force of a good 
example. Nothing would further the cause of s Sling 
reform more than the adoption of Professor Ckeat's 
suggestions by the British Academy. Let Professor 
Skeat’s “The Problem of Spelling Reform” be printed 
with Professor Skeat’s spellings—that is, provided 
the compositors can be persuaded not to strike in 

rotest against the innovation, Let the philologists 

gin. Let Professor Skeat show his faith by his 
works—including his Etymological Dictionary. Writers 
and practical men will never be influenced by theoretical 
suggestions alone, however good. What will influence 
them will be the practice and example of the best writers 
and the most eminent scholars. Usage—the usage of the 
best men in literature and philology—is the only criterion 
between what is good and bad, between what is allowable 
and what is not allowable in the written word. I am 
afraid that in consequence of the well-known conservatism 
of the printing-press, progress towards better spelling 
must be very slow; but it will be sure, if only scholars are 
faithful in pointing out defects, and if they are careful to 
practise what they preach. Professor Skeat, like Moses 
on a lonely mountain height, surveys the Promised Land 
from afar; I wonder when the Children of Light will find a 
Joshua whose valiant deeds would be the surest pledge of 
ultimate success, 

A. L, MAYHEW. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
ELIE METCHNIKOFF 


We are no other than a moving row 
Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with the Sun-illumin’d Lantern held 
In midnight by the Master of the Show. 


KNOWLEDGE for its own sake is a commodity that most of 
us have yet to learn is worth having: worth striving for : 
that it is more likely to bring about the regeneration of 
the world than any of the nostrums so far tried. And for 
the comfort of the “ practically’ minded it may be pointed 
out that in the future, no less than in the past, discoveries 
will arise therefrom that will lead to the amassing of great 





fortunes, and to increase of our creature comforts, as well 
as to the “ merely interesting.” 

In support of this contention we might cite many 
instances; but none more striking than that afforded by 
the life of Elie Metchnikoff—happily still with us. Born 
in 1845 in a village of the Government of Kharkoff, he 
was educated at the Gymnasium and the University of 
Kharkoff. At nineteen years of age he began to take up 
his life’s work—zoology; studying for six years under 
Leuckart, Henle, and von Siebold, names well known to 
zoologists. His period of probation over, he was then 
made Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy at 
Odessa. Here he devoted himself to some of the most 
difficult work that pays offers—the tracing out of the 
embryological history of insects, echinoderms, worms and 
jelly-fish. This work, however, came to an end when, in 
1882, he resigned the Professorship and became Director 
of the Municipal Bacteriological Laboratory, a change 
destined to have momentous results, for in 1888 the 
mantle of Pasteur fell upon bim, and he was translated to 
the Pasteur Institute, Paris; where he still remains. 

By the layman the place of bacteria in the scheme of 
Nature, and the part they play, more especially with 
regard to health and disease, are but dimly understood ; 
and this is but natural, since a first-hand acquaintance 
therewith demands an extensive biological training and 
great technical skill. But for this work Metchnikoff was 
peculiarly suited, and has proved himself as great a master 
of his subject as Pasteur, whom he succeeded. In their 
achievements these two men, it is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say, stand unrivalled as benefactors of the human race. 
Pasteur, who, as Professor Ray Lankester remarks, before 
he took up the study of bacteria had attained distinction 
as a chemist: 


Saved the silk-worm industry of France and Italy from destruction, 
taught the French wine makers to quickly mature their wine... 
effected an enormous ao and economy in the manufacture 
of beer, . . . rescued the sheep and cattle of Europe from the fatal 
disease ‘‘ anthrax,"’ and it is probable . . . has rendered hydrophobia 
a thing of the past. 


Metchnikoff, originally a zoologist pure and simple, has 
applied himself more especially to the relations of bacteria 
to man himself, earning thereby our profound gratitude, 
as well as lasting fame. 

His work at the Pasteur Institute, however, though 
confined to microscopic forms of life, has not been wholly 
bacteriol gical. For it was here that he conducted his 
memorable researches on the natural history of inflamma- 
tion, completely changing the views hitherto held on this 
most important subject. The memoir which he wrote on 
this theme was a remarkable one in many ways. For in 
the first place he demonstrated that pathology and 
biology, so far from being widely separated subjects, are, 
in reality, intimately connected: inasmuch as_ the 
symptoms of disease do but represent the results of the 
attacks of minute parasitic plants and animals on their 
host—man. Thus he put pathology before us, and before 
medical men especially, in an entirely new light. This 
choice of the study of the phenomena of inflammation as 
a means of proving his contention was a wise one, afford- 
ing striking evidence in support of his thesis. Briefly, he 
showed that the heat, redness, and swelling, hitherto 
regarded as the essential factors of inflammation were 
really but secondary phenomena; that many diseases 
never before suspected to have any connection with 
inflammation were really inflammatory. That, in short, 
“inflammation” is the outward and visible sign of the 
inward battle of the organism with foreign matter— 
living or dead—introduced from without. This battle is 
carried on, in the higher animals, by means of hosts of 
microscopic bodies called ‘‘ phagocytes ”” whose work is to 
police the system. Where the mischief is local, and 
superficial, as in the case of wounds, these phagocytes 
migrate to the seat of mischief to seize, and if possible 
devour, the invading matter, such as bacteria; while such 
as perish in the struggle are in turn devoured by 
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phagocytes of another order: hence the exudation and 
swelling of inflammation, and its ultimate reduction. 

This far-reaching discovery arose out of observations 
originally made on “ water-fleas”! And more than this; 
for his researches on these phagocytes, many of which are 
always to be found in the blood of the higher animals, led 
to the discovery that it was to the agency of these bodies 
that the bleaching of the hair in old age is due! There is 
something almost weird about the transformation: some- 
thing uncanny in the reflection that the silver hairs 
we venerate have acquired this honourable hue as the 
result of a species of internal digestion. But it is a fact 
that, at the stimulus of some subtle influence, certain 
minute particles of living matter within the centre of the 
hair become suddenly active, and devour all the pigment 
within their reach. Once filled with the coloured particles 
—which till now hid the glint from the hour-glass of 
Time—these cells become migratory, and, quitting the 
hair, either find their way under the skin or leave the 
body, bearing with them the cherished sign of vigour, 
which can never be replaced. 

But it is through his latest book, the “‘ Nature of Man,” 
that Metchnikoff will probably be most widely known. 
It is a strangely fascinating book, yet one to be avoided 
by those who do not like to entertain Truth unadorned. 
Omar Khayy4m, of blessed memory, described himself as 
one “ who stitched the tents of Science,” and we are led, 
almost, to regard Prof. Metchnikoff as Omar re-incarnate : 
returned purged of his old enthusiasm for the wine-bottle, 
and advocating in place thereof a severe course of absti- 
nence, of plain living and high thinking. Like Omar, he 
will have it that: 

I came like Water, and like Wind Igo. 


Yet in spite of this conviction he will not say: ‘Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” but rather regards 
this inevitable end as an event far off, and some day to be 
desired, as a tired child desires sleep. Death, he assures 
us, is only terrible because, save to one in a million, he 
comes too soon: before we have become tired of living; 
that, in short, when the fires of life burn low, the instinc- 
tive desire to live becomes replaced by a no less ardent 
desire to die. 

In a series of most fascinating essays he unveils a 
picture of human frailties of a nature that few have ever 
suspected, as well as of many that we have regarded as 
inevitable, but which, it would seem, are not necessarily 


so. 

Man, he holds, more than any other animal, is out of 
harmony with his environment. And this because his 
evolution into a “rational animal” has been unduly 
rapid. The refinements of civilisation have made demands 
on his animal frame too heavy to meet; and to this we 
may trace, if not all, at least most of “the ills that flesh 
is heir to.” And not the least of these, it will surprise 
many and grieve not a few to learn, have arisen from what 
most of us insist on calling the ‘‘ Consolations of Religion.” 
These, he holds, are born of our dread of Death, which 
comes to us before we have really exhausted the capacity 
for life. We have eaten of the Tree of Knowledge pre- 
maturely; before our mental digestion was ripe for its 
assimilation ; hence Religion is a form of mental indiges- 
tion. Similarly, in forswearing, or, on the other hand, 
misusing our natural animal appetites and customs we 
have shown ourselves out of harmony with our physical 
environment. Furthermore, on account of our artificial 
life we find ourselves burdened with organs no longer 
useful, while others, on the verge of disappearance, which 
in the natural course of events would have vanished with- 
out disturbing the system, are now a source of grave and 
hourly danger. 

The almost imperceptible downy hairs which cover our 
bodies, for example, are all that remain of the hairy 
investment of our ape-like ancestors. No longer useful 
as a source of warmth, they have now become a 
real danger; the follicles, or little pits in the skin, 





from which they arise, form admirable lurking-places for 
microbes, giving rise to acne and pimples: and even 
— skin-diseases. By Pay ” teeth, Ma py x 
useful, are in process of sup on, appearing late in life 
and sometimes being delayed till extreme old age. These, 
too, are a source of danger. No cther teeth, indeed, are 
so subject to accident, leading sometimes to grave diseases, 
and even to death. That little blind appendage to the 
intestine, the “ Vermiform appendix,” has earned, of late 
years, something like notoriety on account of the disease 
known as “appendicitis,” to which it gives rise; and at 
the same time we have learned that it may be removed 
with impunity. But the fact that we could dispense with 
our stomachs and a few yards of our intestines will 
probably come as a suprise to the layman. The loss of 
the greater part of the large intestine, indeed, would, it 
seems, be extremely to our advantage, since it harbours 
swarms of poison-secreting microbes. The luxuriance of 
this bacterial flora may be gathered from the fact that 
recent research has shown that the bacteria of the human 
intestine increase at the rate of 128,000,000,000,000 each 
day, the greater part being found in the large intestine. 
No wonder, with such a poison factory within him, that 
man’s life is prematurely shortened. Metchnikoff would 
remedy this by transforming the “‘ wild population of the 
intestine into a cultured population.” This he proposes 
to effect by appropriate serums, and a liberal use of sour 
milk, the lactic acid of which is inimical to the growth of 
putrefactive bacteria, 

That gravest of problems to-day, the falling birth-rate, 
and the “ Disharmonies of Reproduction” in general are 
thoughtfully and suggestively reviewed: some aspects of 
the question opening up, as he remarks, “‘a problem to 
which the attention of moralists and legislators alike may 
well be directed.” 

All Metchnikoff's work, of late years, has been devoted 
to the study, not so much of prolonging life, as of preserv- 
ing life until it has run its natural course; which, it 
appears, is by no means bounded by the proverbial three- 
score years and ten: indeed,.at this age man, the Professor 
holds, has but reached middle life, since normal death 
should not take place before one hundred and forty or 
thereabouts. 

But this task is a formidable one. To achieve success it 
will not be sufficient to control the harmful bacterial flora 
of the body, or to remove vestiges of organs which en- 
danger life: besides these alien hosts and these remnants 
of the past, man, late in life, becomes the victim of the 
natural products of his own body—the phagocytes. In 
the hey-day of life these bodies act as the police of the 
system: but with the slowing down of vitality they pro- 
ceed to feed upon the tissues they have so jealously pro- 
tected from foreign invasion. Verily, we are fearfully and 
wonderfully made. But Professor Metchnikoff, unappalled 
at the discovery he has made, is ready with a remedy: 
though he is careful to explain that it is but a possible 
remedy. The measures, then, which he would take to 
stay this work of revolution are drastic, since he would 
restore order by the administration of a species of witch’s 
broth; an elixir obtained from the bodies of such of our 
fellow men as have fallen by the way. This rejuvenating 
potion is to be obtained by injecting, say, a horse, with 
‘finely minced atoms of human organs, such as brain, 
heart, liver, kidney, etc.’”” Thereby he would obtain 
serums which could be drawn off and introduced into the 
body of the failing one, the nature of the injection being 
determined by the organ to be renovated. 

Sinister as this proposal seems at first sight, it will 
appear less so, if, setting prejudice aside, we endeavour 
to measure the gain to humanity that such a treatment 
might ensure. 


Old age [says Metchnikoff] is repulsive at ee because it is an 
old age devoid of its true meaning, full of egoism, narrowness of 
view, and malignancy. The physiological old age of the future as- 
suredly will be very different .. . at present practically a useless 
burden on the community, [it] will become a period of work valuable 
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to the community. As the old man will no longer be subject to loss of 
memory or to intellectual weakness, he will be able to apply his t 
ne to the most complicated and the most delicate parts of the 
soc! ite, 


But, though death may be bidden to wait awhile, he 
cannot be evaded. Will he, Metchnikoff asks, ever be 
welcomed ? It is not enough for him that: 


. . » When that Angel of the darker Drink 
At last shall find you by the river-brink, 
And, offering his Cup, invite your Soul 
Forth to your Lips to quaff— you shall not shrink. 


He expresses a hope that, so far from shrinking, the 
drink shall be eagerly quaffed. And this hope is based on 
the belief that, latent and long-forgotten, Jocked within his 
breast, man holds at least a vestige of a once active desire 
for death : an instinct that comes to all when the normal 
course of life has run. Has not the enormous period 
during which it has remained latent led to atrophy ? he 
asks. And to this question he replies: ‘‘The Science of 
the future alone can answer.” Among the old Jewish 
atriarchs, it must not be forgotten, there appears to have 
en some such instinct, and these men, as Metchnikoff 
points out, lived far beyond what we now regard as the 
normal span of ilfe. 

It would be idle to expect that the Gospel of Life 
according to Metchnikoff will be regarded among the 
majority of men of to-day as anything better than a 
Gospel of Despair: too appalling to contemplate. Rather, 
they will say with St. Paul: “If only in this life we have 
hope, we are of all men most miserable.” Be that as it 
may, and let Professor Metchnikoff's views on this great 
question be what they will, there can be no doubt but 
that, among the scientific men of to-day, he holds one 
of the foremost places. He will even stand as a reproach 
to those who insist that the study of the lower animals 
may be all very well for those who have nothing par- 
ticular to do, but that it is by no means a pursuit to be 
encouraged, either by the State, or by teaching Institu- 
tions, State-aided or otherwise. 

When Pope insisted that: ‘the proper study of man- 
kind is man” he probably had no idea of where this study 
might lead him. But Metchnikoff tcok him in deadly 
earnest; and in the true scientific spirit began his work 
by studying man as an animal—to the lasting benefit 
of his race. For the most part, however, his Jabours can 
be appreciated only by the expert—the biologist, and 
those in the horoured profession of medicine. And among 
these his name will ever be revered as that of a man of 
high ideals, and great scientific attainments. Probably 
those best able to appreciate his work will feel that he may 
most justly be described as a genius. It is however by 
this, his latest book, that Elie Metchnikoff will best be 
known to those who are not biologists. Herein they will 
gather an insight into human nature and the problems of 
Life and Death, such as will be found rowhere else. And 
if he had done no more than this, he would have secured 
for himself the grateful thanks of us all. 


W. P. Pycrart. 


[Next week's Causerie will be ‘A favourite epithet of 
Wordsworth’s,” by C. Fisher.] 
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FICTION 


The Saint. By Antonio FoGazzaro, Translated from the 
Italian by M. Pricuarv-Aenetti. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
6s.) 

Le Saint. Par Antonio Focazzaro. Traduit de I'Italien par 
G. Hiéretite. (Hachette, 3fr. 50.) 


**T ask you and other prudent persons like you, where is 
your faith? Would you hesitate to serve Christ from fear 
of Peter?” The question put by the enthusiastic Liberal 
Catholic Professor, Andrea Minucci, to the Abbé Marinier, 








the worldly ecclesiastic with a career, strikes the keynote 
of this uovel, which has had the distinction (rare fora 
novel) of being put on the Index. But it is notin the 
least a disgui tract or treatise, not even a novel 
“with a pur ” in the opprobrious sense of that 
phrase. Conclusions, morals perhaps, may be drawn from 
it, but only as one draws them from real life, naturally 
and inevitably. The life that it describes is passed in 
an environment very unfamiliar to most. Englishmen, 
and therefore all the more interesting since the author 
knows it intimately from the inside. 

The story is a simple one. Piero Maironi, a yo 
Brescian, is summoned from an intrigue with a marri 
woman, Jeanne Dessalle, to the deathbed of his wife, whe 
has. been for some time in a lunatic asylum but recovers 
her reason just before her death. In the little church 
adjoining the asylum Maironi has a vision which. alters 
the whole course of his life. He leaves the world and 
adopts. the name of Benedetto, but remains a layman 
and joins no religious Order. Driven from the monastery 
in the precincts of which he has taken refuge, he goes 
forth t> preach to the people and is hailed by the peasants 
as a Saint and miracle-worker. He disclaims miraculous 

wer; and a sick man, who is brought to him to be 

ealed, dies under his roof, repentant through his influence 
but without the last Sacraments, which are brought too 
late. Naturally, Benedetto is discarded by his ignorant 
followers, only one of whom, the village schoclmistress, 
remains faithful, and he goes to Rome, where he becomes 
the leader of a movement for the reform of the Church. 
Naturally, again, he comes into conflict with ecclesiastical 
authority, and, although he has an audience of the Pope, 
who is benevolent but helpless, he is. relentlessly pursued 
by Vatican intrigue. The Sanhedrim hands him over to 
Pontius Pilate ; in other words, a bargain is struck between 
the Vatican andthe Italian Government: the Vatican agrees 
to withdraw an episcopal nomination that is distasteful 
to the Government if the latter will get the troublesome 
Maironi out of Rome. Ministerial pressure is put on a 
friendly senator who has given Benedetto shelter: the 
latter is practically turned into the streets, but is taken 
in by an agnostic professor, Mayda, in whose house he © 
dies, apparently a failure, but foretelling with undying 
faith the triumph of his cause in the person of his 
disciples. 

Benedetto is a twentieth-century St. Francis—not the 
literal Francis of history, but such as he might have been 
in the different circumstances and environment of the 
twentieth century. The author sets him down in modern 
Italy and the modern Roman Church, and shows what 
would inevitably happen to him—or perhaps even to a 
greater than St. Francis, for that is undoubtedly hinted at. 
The “ Scribes and Pharisees” of twentieth-century Rome, 
as the-author paints them, bear a striking resemblance to 
their prototypes of the first century in Palestine, and it is 
impossible not to feel that, in the same circumstances, 
they would probably act in the same way. This being so, 
it is, perhaps, hardly surprising that the book is on the 
Index. 

Apart from its special interest as a study of Italian 
religious life, ‘The Saint” is a novel worthy of its 
author’s great reputation. There are elements, no doubt, 
in the character of Benedetto which will not appeal 
strongly to the average Englishman, but even he must 
admit that the character is wonderfully convincing. The 
author does not tell us about Benedetto’s influence; he 
makes us realise and understand it. The least mystical 
of readers will scarcely resist the charm of this remarkable 
figure, ascetic yet human, profoundly mystical yet zealous 
for practical reform and not at all self-centred. Bene- 
detto’s claim to be considered a saint has been hotly con- 
tested in certain theological circles, and, in truth, he is 
not of the type that modern Rome raises as a rule to her 
altars. He belongs to the family of the great saints, 
canonised and uncanonised, those who, like Origen, Thco- 
doret, Francis-of Assisi, or Thomas More (to mention very 
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different examples) have been, in M. Joly’s words, “‘ the 
greatest heresiarchs, that is to say, the boldest innovators, 
the most eager searchers after truth.” Probably only a 
Catholic could have created such a character, but Bene- 
detto, like his prototypes, will belong to the world at 
large, for he will certainly take his place among the great 
characters of fiction. 

The author has been no less successful with Jeanne 
Dessalle. When the book opens, her lover has already fled 
from the world ; her husband and Maironi’s wife are dead 
so that there is no obstacle to their legal union, and her 
whole energies are bent on finding her lover and winning 
him back. When she does find him, it is not Piero Maironi 
that she finds but a new man. The process by which her 
passion becomes purified and spiritualised and she gradually 
finds that faith is quite natural and entirely consistent 
with her character. The other characters of the book are 
representative of many types, religious and irreligious, 
sincere and insincere; it is a gallery of modern Italian 
portraits. With even the least important the author has 
taken pains; they are no mere types, but living men and 
women. Nowhere is the author’s creative power more 
conspicuous than in the description of the Liberal Catholic 
meeting in the house of Giovanni Selva, the Biblical critic 
and intellectual reformer. The different characters of the 
ecclesiastics and Jaymen present are sketched with the 
pencil of a master, and some of them might without diffi- 
culty be identified. The most dramatic scene in the book 
—perhaps it is a little melodramatic—is the private 
audience in which Benedetto denounces to the Pope the 
four ‘spirits of evil” in the Church. In vain the author 
gives the Pope a “ thin, waxen face”’ ; his identity cannot 
be mistaken. Profoundly pious and entirely well-meaning, 
feeling that something is wrong but ignorant what it is, 
overpowered by a position for which he knows himself to 
be incapable and helpless in a nest of intrigue, he is a 
pathetic figure. Benedetto’s interview with the Minister 
of the Interior is perhaps more convincing: “ My friend 
is not Herod and I am not Pilate,” says the Minister; but 
we know better. 

The English version reads fairly well as a piece of 
English, but as a translation it is not satisfactory and the 
author’s meaning is often inadequately represented or even 
distorted. But it will give the English reader a very fair idea 
of the book as a whole, and he will miss nothing essential. 
As for the French translation, it is a brilliant piece of 
work which, but for the title-page, one would not recognise 
as a translation at all; those who read it will scarcely be 
at a disadvantage as compared with readers of the original 
Italian. 


Frere’s Housekeeper. 
Blackett, 6s.) 


THAT men and women are made up of mingled good and 
evil, that no one is all white or black, is a truth that we 
recognise in practice and too often forget in our fiction. 
Therefore, when we found the Squire in Miss Margaret 
Smith’s very clever and well-written book behaving at first 
like a cad and trying to make illicit love to “Frere’s 
housekeeper,” we concluded that he was going to behave 
like a cad all through—going, in fact, to be a “villain.” 
It is true that there was what average morality might 
consider some excuse for him: the girl was acting as 
unpaid housekeeper to a young widower ; her position was 
compromising, and a “ man of the world” might, with 
the characteristic ignorance which the title implies, take 
her for the kind of woman to accept his advances. But 
the general reader is so little used to finding in novels the 
mingled black and white of human nature, that, in spite of 
the extenuating circumstances, he may be surprised to find 
out that Pearce Hardy is not, after all, the ‘‘ villain,”’ and 
turns out in the end an honest fellow. There is no villain, 
indeed, in the story. All the characters are mingled black 
and white, and Miss Smith knows how to make them live 
under our eyes. We end, after an interesting and some- 
times exciting story, with wedding-bells. The Squire 


By Marearet Smitu. (Hurst & 





marries the housekeeper, the woman of inferior and even 
disgraceful family connection ; and we leave them to a life 
that may be happy, may be unhappy, will probably be, 
like that of most married couples, of mingled black and 
white, but will certainly not be, like that of many married 
couples, of a uniform dull grey. We shall look out for 
Miss Smith’s next book. An author who can so delineate 
character is worth watching. 


Phebe of the White Farm. By May Crommauin. (Long, 6s.) 
NOTHING could be more innocent and rural than the peace- 
ful domestic scene which introduces ‘* Phoebe of the White 
Farm.” A kind-hearted couple with a devoted and 
dutiful niece, basking in the beneficent care of Phcebe’s 
rich god-mother, are not the materials out of which 
tragedies are usually made. Even the shocking end of the 
uncle and aunt, who are overturned into a pond and 
drowned, does not lead us to expect anything more s tirzi 
than a pleasant country idyll. The stalwart yourg here 
has just arrived from Canada; the breathless Pheebe is 
already listening, open-mouthed, to his tales of travel, 
thereby sowing seeds of jealousy in the heart of her cousin, 
Edgar, and we seem well on our way through a pretty 
love-tale, with nothing more exciting in view than the 
usual lovers’ quarrels. Then Phoebe goes to France as 
confidential maid to her god-mother, Miss Cunningham, a 
volatile maiden lady; and we discover that thisapparently 
peaceful romance is sensational to the last d . The 
appearance of Phcebe’s long-lost father, erstwhile burglar 
and convict, is the signal for this sudden change. Cunning, 
cruel and unscrupulous, he pursues his daughter round the 
Continent, intent upon the family pearls of her mistress. 
Itisonly byan intelligence and audacity doubtless inherited 
from her criminal parent that Phoebe is enabled to outwit 
him and his confederates, and save the jewels. Many and 
ingenious are his attempts to attain his nefarious end, and 
the last bold coup, which costs him his life, is very nearly 
successful. All ends well, however; Phoebe, rid of her 
unpleasant parent, marries the stalwart hero, whose 
adventuress wife has been opportunely burnt upin a cellar. 
Even Miss Cunningham is provided for, and bestows her 
hand and her pearls on a jovial Irish widower. Miss 
Crommelin is to be congratulated on her portrayal of 
Charles Grainger, the ex-convict, and her story is both 
ingenious and amusing. 








FINE ART 
THE GENIUS OF REMBRANDT 


THE pendulum of critical opinion as the years go by swings 
in a shorter crescent. In viewing the old masters we no 
longer sweep from one extreme to the other, alternating 
between a state of ecstatic praise and one of entire 
indifference: the inevitable ebb and flow of our thoughts 
constantly tends towards an equilibrium. Nevertheless, 
the ideal state of perfect balance, that millennium in 
which the artist and the archivist can lie down together 
is still far away, and we must not, on the whole, regret 
its remoteness. Not only would such a condition of com- 
plete equanimity deprive those of us who write on art of 
most of our material, but art itself might languish from 
lack of the stimulus provided by discussion. 

To-day, while we celebrate the tercentenary of Rem- 
brandt’s birth, we may, perhaps, flatter ourselves that we 
are wiser than our sires and no longer regard him as aman 
who could not draw and who treated lofty subjects in a 
base and degraded style. That was the fashion fifty years 
ago, but there cannot now be any reasonable doubt that 
in regarding Rembrandt as one of the greatest and most 
profound artists in any medium whom the world has ever 
produced we are much nearer the truth. Possibly some 
future generation will find that even our soundest critics 
have gone a little too far in the direction of panegyric, 
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may hold that we have given too many marks to character 
rj insight and too few to outward beauty and attrac- 
tiveness. Such considerations, however, need not trouble 
us seriously. We cannot anticipate the verdict of pos- 
terity, even though we may sometimes widen our horizon 
by thinking about it. 

Yet, if the relative place of Rembrandt’s genius is thus 
more or less a matter of certainty, its true nature appears 
to be an open question still. During the last few 
months two books have been published in Germany by 
the same firm and in the same series, the one dealing with 
Rembrandt’s painting and the other (and the more 
recent) with his etchings. Now, these two books take 
views of Rembrandt so diametrically opposed to each 
other that the student of his work who turns to them 
may well be puzzled; the more so because each book 
represents the opinion of a recognised group of 
authorities. 

The first of the two, which deals with Rembrandt’s 

intings, is based upon the researches of Dr. Bode. In 
it, we find almost all the paintings attributed by Dr. Bode 
to Rembrandt arranged in chronological order, from the 
year 1627, when Rembrandt started an independent 
career as an artist at the age of twenty-one, to the year 
1669, in which he died, a forgotten pauper. This long 
series of nearly 600 pictures includes a mass of work so 
various that a great portion of it for years passed un- 
recognised except as the work of Rembrandt’s scholars or 
assistants. We find a large proportion of the paintings 
ascribed to the first ten years of his career which are 
tentative or experimental—paintings which are sometimes 
— in technique, sometimes distinctly weak in draw- 
ing, while many are awkward in arrangement or unpleasant 
in colour. In the paintings ascribed to Rembrandt’s old 
age we meet with similar inequalities. Only in middle 
life does the master seem to have worked, I will not say 
faultlessly but, with a certain even sureness of accomplish- 
ment, which makes it easy to recognise his hand in all that 
it touches. 

In fact, in this book on Rembrandt’s painting we see him 
passing through the same stages of development which are 
noticeable in more commonplace men. In youth he has to 
teach himself to break away from the stilted conventional 
tradition in which he was trained, and by dint of constant 
experiment in many styles to create a style of his own 
exactly suited to the thoughts he felt compelled to ex- 
press. Those thoughts in themselves were such as no 
other artist before him had conceived; there was, thus, 
no forerunner to point the way, so through constant 
effort and trial of new devices of lighting, handling 
and design, he was compelled to work out his salvation 
for himself. 

The book on Rembrandt’s etchings approaches the 
master from an entirely different standpoint. Its learned 
author evidently holds strongly to the opinion that Rem- 
brandt’s natural gifts were infallible, but that he had many 
pupils, and that to them must be attributed every work 
bearing his signature that has any faults of design or 
execution. Although the chief critics of Rembrandt’s 
etchings have differed on minor points, those who have 
hitherto carried the most weight have agreed in attributing 
to him some three hundred plates. That number, in this 
new book on the subject, is reduced to nearly one half by 
the omission of every plate which bears the least trace of 
haste, inexperience or excessive elaboration, with the 
result that Rembrandt is presented as an artist almost 
impeccable, whose genius was sufficient to overleap in an 
instant all the limitations and conventions of the feeble 
tradition in which he was trained, and in the course of a 
long life to do no single etching which was unworthy of 
his noblest moments. 

That these two conceptions of Rembrandt are mutually 
destructive will be clear at a glance. The etcher who 
produced less than two hundred plates of evenly sustained 
merit is an entirely different personality from the painter 
who produced during the same period nearly six hundred 





tac se of most unequal merit. If we accept the one 
embrandt, we must, to be logical, deny the other. 

The general tendency of modern criticism undoubtedly 
favours Dr. Singer’s theory to a considerable extent, and 
it has previously been expounded in other forms by Sir 
Francis Seymour Haden and Professor Legros. Leonardo, 
Michelangelo, Giorgione and Titian have also recently 
undergone the same treatment. The works which tradition 
had attributed to them have been sifted and whittled 
down until the best modern criticism accepts without 
reserve only those pictures in which their genius shines 
undimmed, giving to assistants, friend or pupils every- 
thing which does not attain to a like supreme standard of 
perfection. So far, indeed, has the process gone that 
signs of reaction are setting in, and men are beginning to 
ask whether it is invariably safe to sup that pupils 
whose extant signed works are uniformly indifferent could 
on occasion attain to a degree of success so complete that 
their contemporaries, and the connoisseurs of two or 
three succeeding centuries, failed to distinguish them from 
that of the mighty master with whom they were associated. 

This difference of critical opinion as to the nature and 
essence of genius is neither absurd nor unnatural, since it 
springs from two very natural tendencies of the human 
mind, The first of these tendencies regards the man of 
genius as something so far removed from our common 
humanity as to be no longer subject to the laws which 
govern ordinary mortals, as to be one born without the 
taint of fallibility which makes human work imperfect, 
whose progress from infancy to old age is marked by a 
series of masterpieces in which there can be no place for 
experiment or failure. That is the popular view; and the 
opinion that the man of genius is a man of the same clay 
as ourselves, subject to the same infirmities and rising 
above them only by the possession of superior intellect 
and more profound insight, is too vulgar and common- 
place to attract the vote of the majority. Nevertheless, 
in England, at least, we are bound to take it seriously, for 
it was held and clearly enunciated by the great head and 
founder of our English school, Sir Joshua Reynolds. The 
Discourses of Reynolds are one long statement of the 
speaker’s profound conviction that the degree of intellect 
which we term genius differs from lesser degrees of intel- 
lect mainly in virtue of its quality and intensity ; that 
the mind of a man of genius develops just as the mind of 
a man of talent, though far more rapidly, and that it 
works on principles no less really definite, if infinitely 
more difficult to express, than those which guide able men 
in other walks of life. 

If we consider Rembrandt’s genius in the light of 
Reynolds’s theory, it is impossible not to see that many of 
our difficulties in the way of appreciating him are at once 
removed. In the long series of paintings attributed to 
him by Dr. Bode, we recognise at once a gradual and 
natural process of development. Here and there we may 
omit some particular picture as entirely unworthy of 
Rembrandt, but on the whole we cannot help con- 
fessing that the mental image we form from the series is a 
consistent one. Rembrandt in youth appears to make 
just the mistakes and experiments that we expect a clever 
young man to make. When he grows old, failing sight 
and failing health once more impair his powers, just as 
they have impaired the powers of the other great artists 
who have reached old age. 

Dr. Singer’s theory, on the other hand, has to deny 
that Rembrandt had a share in nearly all the etchings 
which date from his youth, and in many o! those which 
belong to his old age. He thus rejects alike almost all 
the early portraits and sketches, and later marvels such 
as the Ephraim Bonus and the large Coppenol! If Dr. 
Singer be correct, Dr. Bode must likewise eliminate quite 
half of the paintings he has included in his series. Yet 
when the process of reduction is carried thus far, we 
feel inclined to ask: “If Rembrandt did not execute the 
greater portion of the paintings and etchings attributed 
to him, who did ?” 
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Now, we know enough about the work of every pupil 
and follower that Rembrandt ever had to say that this 
question is unanswerable. Lievens, Van Vliet, Dou, 
Bol, the de Konings, Fabritius, Aart de Gelder and others 
have all left us specimens of their work, by which we can 
judge their capacity, and by the help of which we may 
occasionally think we see reasons for presuming their 
assistance in some particular work attributed to Rem- 
brandt. — Such instances, however, are few; and until the 
destructive critics can construct some more efficient alunni 
than these we may quite safely assume that the traditional 
view of Rembrandt's work is correct, and that the bulk 
of the etching and painting that bears his signature is 
substantially from his hand. 

Do we lose much by taking this view ? Surely we lose 
nothing? In some respects, indeed, we are the gainers, 
since we can regard the profound and majestic genius of 
Rembrandt as a thing not wholly alien from us; as an 
intellect which, however great it was potentially at the 
outset, developed slowly through persistent study, self- 
criticism and continual experiment, until it reached its 
su perb meridian ; to decline at the last, as all human effort 
must in some degree decline, when old age lays heavy 
hands upon it. No more inspiring and splendid example 
could be set before young ambition. 

C. J. HoLMEs. 








MUSIC 
A CRITIC'S BOOK 


‘Music AND MuSICIANS”’ is a comprehensive title, which 
leaves the author free to roam where his fancy takes him, 
or rather, since the book with this title is a compilation, 
leaves him free to include any or all of the thoughts about 
music, which the musical life of London of the past twelve 
years has suggested to him, and which have appeared in 
various papers at the appropriate moments. In a short 
preface to his book Mr. E. A. Baughan says: 

I have been brought face to face with some revelations of mental 
development which I had not expected. At first a chronological 
arrangement seemed to be the proper plan, but on consideration I felt 
that the public would not be as interested in the development of my 
poe aan as I myself have been, and a certain chaos would have 


This sentence seems to be the key to the whole book ; 
it suggests what is its charm, its strength and its weakness, 
its interest and the reason why it occasionally palls. It 
also leads to the reflection that the title, for allits apparent 
largeness, does not really fit the book, for, whatever may 
have been the case when these papers first appeared and 
were read by a public fresh from the experiences of which 
they treat, it is certainly not so much the music and 
musicians discussed as Mr. Baughan himself and his 
development as a critic which are of interest to the 
reader, who now sits down to study these essays, not dis- 
jointedly in a daily or weekly paper, but consecutively in 
one neatly got 7: volume. So J, for one, think that the 
author miscalculated in making the assumption quoted 
from the preface, and this breaking up of the chronological 
order has just spoiled, by making less clear, the chief 
interest of the book. Still, I am rather glad he made the 
mistake, because it is of a piece with the perfect modesty 
of his tone throughout. Any one who reads the musical 
criticism of the Daily News, knows that the articles signed 
E. A. B. therein are given as a purely personal expression 
of opinion, and without the almighty “ we” which lends 
importance to the utterance of most “‘ dailies.”” So these 
essays, many of which have made a first appearance in 
the Daily News, or some other periodical, are a frank 
expression of fresh musical impressions, unpremeditated 
and therefore not very judicious—often, indeed, rather 
self-contradictory, since they are affected strongly by 
the mood of the author at the moment—but valuable, as 
honesty and simplicity always must be. 





The first part, under the collective heading “ Random 
Reflections,” is to my mind by far the most interesting. 
To quote the titles from the list of contents would show 
that there is very little about music, meaning thereby 
certain specified compositions, still less about musicians, 
but a great deal about how different types of music, 
either of composition or performance, affect the author. 
To get the greatest amount of pleasure from this, it must 
be read as autobiography, and to this we should certainly 
have been helped if the author had let us know when we 
are reading what he thought twelve years ago, and when 
what he thinks now. Not knowing that, I can only point 
to a few papers which seem to me most suggestive. In 
the first place, those ete 4 with that troublesome crea- 
ture, ‘‘ the critic,” are full of ideas. Mr. Baughan, unlike 
most critics, stands up for his own kind. True, he does 
not think very much of any one living specimen, but he 
believes in the function of the critic, as Matthew Arnold 
did, as a creative one, and he looks forward with a child- 
like optimism to the arrival of the perfect critic. 


I want to see a man come forward who shall have the authority of a 
Davidson or a Chorley, but with a much wider grasp of musical 
zsthetics than these. He should have deep musical knowledge both 
practical and theoretical, and, in addition to this knowledge, he should 

ss a sensitive and poetic temperament balanced by keen judg- 
ment, and, above all, a fine, nervous, plastic style of writing. 


This is splendid; certainly there never was greater need 
for such a guiding hand than at the present time, nor a 
wider field open to the man who is strong enough to 
take it. 

Mr. Baughan’s own development as a critic, though, is 
more clearly to be traced in such papers as “ The 
Symphonic poem—an interview with Wagner,” a decidedly 
original way of conveying his opinions; ‘‘ The Obvious in 
Music’; ‘Some Reactions’”’; ‘ The Art of Restraint” ; 
“Poisonous Appreciations’’; ‘‘ The Hooligan in Music,” 
and some others, all with characteristic titles. I do not 
know exactly from where Mr. Baughan started, but I 
take it that he must have been fed and nourished on Der 
Ring des Nibelungen and, indeed, all the modern pre- 
Straussian types of music, and have started out on his 
critical career with the firm conviction that to defend 
Wagner and Tschaikovsky against all comers was the 
duty of the true knight of the forward school of musical 
criticism. Then he evidently began to think, and from 
his ‘‘ random reflections ’’ come such remarks as these: 


I shall not care if twelve months elapse before I hear Tschaikovsky’s 
Pathetic Symphony again. . . . Its — no longer seems to me the 
gloom of a mind noble, but of a mind sick. 


There is much in the Wagner music-dramas which seems to me 
false as art, however “ effective’ it may be as music, It is an 
emotional Turkish bath; a plaister to arouse emotion nearly dead 
from inanition, 


It is hardly fair to make these quotations, because they 
are only small excerpts from a really large point of view. 
It is evident, though, from their appearance, following 
upon the blind idolatry of Wagner, which is as much the 
creed of our school as the idolatry of Beethoven is of 
another school of critics, that the writer has found that 
beyond what he appreciates in these heroes music has 
other possibilities, which they do not fulfil. His anti- 
Wagnerian tendencies go on getting stronger and stronger, 
and eventually find full expression in some papers devoted 
to the subject. But—and this is the best point about 
Mr. Baughan’s work—his enthusiasm never cools, his 
admiration for Wagner remains as strong as, perhaps 
stronger than, when he was a whole-hearted Wagnerian ; 
only he has found out that Wagner and Tschaikovsky and 
others no longer need the support of his lance, that, 
indeed, the art needs some defence against their influence. 
So he tilts hard against the unre ity and exaggerated 
emotion of Tristan, the “‘ Hooliganism ” of the z8z2 over- 
ture, all the time clearing and widening his own point of 
view, sometimes at the expense of his reader, who is _ 
to expect a critic to have settled all his opinions before he 
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begins to write, not to go on developing them as he writes. 
But what Mr. Baughan is really striving for is to be rid of 
the absurdities and conventions which still cling round 
our art. It is what his hero, Wagner, strove for, though 
in the end he succeeded in implanting a fresh crop of them 
upon the field of the art in which he worked. Of course, 
Mr. Baughan has found a new hero, and, of course, that 
hero is the composer of Ein Heldenleben. To the sym- 
phonic poems of Richard Strauss he has devoted the last 
art of his book, the part which I must confess to finding 
east interesting, because least individual. His essays on 
this subject are a blend of hero-worship and criticism 
which leaves a vague impression of temporising. We, the 
public, have not yet reached such a ition with regard 
to Strauss that we can be much helped by this sort of 
thing; we are more helped by comparing the ye gar nes 
one-sided views of each party, than by a point of view 
which is evidently almost as much in the making as our 
own, For instance, it is rather staggering after reading 
through several essays of description and some eulogy to 
come upon this sentence : 


With regard to Strauss, I have not yet heard anything of his 
which seems to be the utterance of a great genius ; 


because, up to that moment, I—and I suspect others with 
me—was under the impression that Mr. Baughan saw 
in Strauss the genius of the future, whatever faults he 
might see in his individual works. Here, I think, 
Mr. Baughan has overstepped the limits of the freedom 
which a critic can allow himself. However much we may 
respect the open mind, the power to revise opinion and 
retract in favour of a more mature judgment, it becomes 
an evil when it results in the hasty expression of an 
unformed opinion, which is readily withdrawn for the sake 
of another not much more mature. Perhaps fuller re- 
vision might have saved the book from inconsistency and 
so improved it. Mr. Baughan is not in himself incon- 
sistent—at least, not more so than any honest human 
being who allows himself to think—but perhaps he should 
compel his thoughts to form conclusions rather more 
definitely before committing them to paper, or at any 
rate before transferring them from the momentary 
publicity of the Press to the permanency which they now 
occupy. None the less for this, however, ‘‘ Music and 
Musicians” is a valuable contribution to present-day 
thought on music, and a book which has the rare merit 
that in it the reader learns to know the author. 


H. C. C. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


‘THe Canadian War of 1812,” by Mr. C. P.. Lucas, will 
be issued immediately by the Oxford University Press. 
The book has been compiled as far as possible from the 
despatches on both sides relating to the war. Six out of 
the eight maps which accompany the letterpress are 
contemporary American maps reproduced from a little 
volume in the Colonial Office Library. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell is to edit the volume of Browning’s 

ms in Messrs. Jack’s forthcoming ‘‘Golden Poets.” 
he volumes, of which six will appear during the present 
year, will present several interesting features, such, for 
instance, as the inclusion of a series of dainty coloured 
plates. Among other editors are: Mr. W. B. Yeats 
(Spenser), Mr. A. C. Benson (Whittier), Professor Dowden 
(Coleridge), Professor Saintsbury (Longfellow), Professor 
MacNeile Dixon (Wordsworth), Canon Beeching (Herrick), 
Mr. Charles Whibley (Byron), Mr. Arthur Symons (Keats), 
Professor J. Churton Collins (Shelley). 

Mr. John Lane will publish Sienkiewicz’s novel, ‘“‘ The 
Field of Glory”—an historical romance dealing with 
Poland’s struggle for independence—on Tuesday, July 17. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus will before long publish a 
volume in ‘their St. Martin’s Library containing R. L. 





Stevenson’s complete poems~ “‘ Ballads,” “* Underwoods,” 


and ‘“‘Songs of Travel.” The exclusion of his “ Child's 
Garden of Verses” will, however, Ler:gretted. A booklet 
similar to Stevenson’s Prayers. containing his ‘“‘ Christmas 
Prayers "‘ is also being prepared by the same ‘publishers. 

A travel book entitled ‘‘ Vacation Days in Hawaii and 
Japan” will be published by Mr. Unwin on July 16. The 
author is Mr. Charles M. Taylor. Among’ the places 
described in the volume are: Honolulu, the volcano of 
Kilauea, Yokohama, Tokyo, and the Temples of Nikko, 
Kyoto, Kobe and Osaka, and there are also accounts of 
journeys in the country districts of Japan, with descrip- 
tions of scenery and local customs.—Mr. Unwin has also in 
the press a book on “The Nature and Purpose of the 
Universe,” by John Denham Parsons. 

Another volume, commemorative of the George 
Buchanan quater-centenary celebrations, is to be 
published by the University Press, St. Andrews, next 
month. Several professors of Scotch and French 
Universities are contributing to the volume, which will 
be entitled ‘‘George Buchanan: a Memorial, 1506-1906” ; 
it will contain appreciative papers on the various aspects 
of the great humanist’s life and work, as well as transla- 
tions of his verse by students of St. Andrews, Paris and 
Bordeaux; and it is passing through the’press under the 
supervision of Mr. Millar, editor of the St. Andrews 
University Magazine. 

Mr. Francis Griffiths bas almost ready a little book 
entitled ‘“‘Electioneering Up-to-Date,” with Suggestions 
for Amending the Corrupt Practices Act, by Charles 
Roden Buxton and J. C. Haig. Mr. Haig has con- 
tributed the chapters dealing with the Case of Thanet, 
and Mr. Buxton is responsible for the section on the 
bribery and corruption which invariably attend a general 
election. 

Mr. Werner Laurie will publish shortly Pierre Loti’s 
“India,” translated by Mr. George A. F. Inman and edited 
by Robert Harborough Sherard. Loti’s idea in going to 
India was to discover whether in the Buddhist faith he 
could find anything to replace the Catholic religion in 
which he could no longer believe. The book traces his 
journeying through India till, finally, he visits the high 

riests of Theosophy who have sought refuge in India away 
aes the tumult of life, and finds what his soul craves for. 

The works of Mr. Herbert Strang, undoubtedly the best 
modern writer for boys, will in future be published by 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, who have three new 
books from his pen in the press: ‘One of Clive’s Heroes : 
a Story of the Fight for India”; ‘“‘ Samba: a Story of the 
Rubber Slaves of the Congo Free State”; and “ Jack 
Harvey: or a Hundred Years Ago.” 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., have 
arranged to publish in volume form Father Bernard 
Vaughan’s series of sermons on the “Sins of Society,” 
which he is now preaching in Mayfair, with a preface and 
appendix. The work will be issued in the autumn. r 

t has been rumoured that Professor Knight’s memorial 
volume of Thomas Davidson is not likely to appear. We 
are able to state on the best authority, that the monograph 
on the Wandering Scholar, on which Dr. Knight has spent 
much time and spared no pains, will be published in the 
autumn. 








CORRESPON DENCE 


AUSTRALIAN RELIGION 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—May I correct an inadvertent misrepresentation of Mr. Howitt, 
in my ‘Secret of the Totem” (pp. 197-200) and elsewhere? In his 
pase 500 (‘Native Tribes of South-East Australia’) I understood 

r. Howitt to say that the belief in an ‘All Father” does not 
occur in South-Eastern tribes which have not made ‘‘the advance 
from descent in the female to that in the male line.” I added 
that the statement was in collision with facts vouched for by 
Mr. Howitt himself. But he explains, in a paper in Folk Lore (June 
1906), that his meaning was not what I understood it to be, and, 
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erg yo there is no inconsistency in his statements. I am sorry 
that I misapprehended his ing, and of course, withdraw my 
criticism, both as regards Mr. Howitt and Mr. Fraser, as far as he 
is involved.in it. 
A. Lane. 
Fuly 8. 


ART FOR ART'S SAKE 
To the Editor of Tuk AcapEMY 


S1z,—All things are a -question of proportion. What is of un 
doubted importance from one point of view may from a central stand- 
point lop-sided and disproportionate. My objection to the cry 
of Art for Art’s sake is that in its pyre ree meaning it implies the 
glorification of technique for the sake of technique, of the symbol for 
the sake of the symbol, which inevitably ends in virtuosity and 
heiroglyphics. Art, like poetry, is one of the media through which 
life expresses itself. To proclaim Art for Art's sake as the last word 
on Art is tocut Art off from its source of inspiration. In Mr. Rutter's 
own words it ‘is a half-truth, and it is one of those half-truths which 
do infinite harm to the cause the t (and I would add the artist) 
has at heart.” I quite agree with him that ‘ If a thing is worth doing, 
it is worth doing well.” But the whole matter depends on whether it 
is worth doing. And only a reference to life can answer that question. 
Fronto wrote a very clever [poEat on dust. I question its value 
not because of the quality of his art, but because I doubt whether it 
was worth doing. 

Mr. Rutter seems to misunderstand my position because he thinks I 
consider that Art should be mixed with morality. Morality is far too 
narrow a word. In its broadest sense it means what is considered 
good form at the time. All I require of Art and Poetry is that they 
should be criticisms and interpretations of life—which is something 
infinitely wider. Hence my plea for the recognition of the oneness of 
things which the Greeks so wonderfully realised, and which we, who 
live to-day in half a dozen different water-tight compartments, have 
such a difficulty in even apprehending. My article was really a pro- 
test not against a literary or artistic class, but against a literary or 
artistic caste which such shibboleths as Art for Art’s sake inevitably 
tend to produce. My plea was for the carriére ouverte au Talents, for the 
free admission to the guild of all who show originality, who have some 
new interpretation or reading of life to bring forward, whether in 
verse or in paint—in a word a protest against those who think there is 
any finality in the art of expression or that every page in the great 
book of life has now been reproduced with an exactness which might 
be called photographic. This is what the Romantic school in the early 

rt of the nineteenth century successfully fought against. I am the 

ast on in the world to despise the old bottles and the old vintages, 
but I none the less think there is—and ever will be—a necessity for 
new wine and new bottles. To construct bottles without reference to 
the wine is to manufacture mere toys. The vessel derives its ultimate 
meaning from the purpose for which it was fashioned. 

C. B. 


“LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME” 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 

Sir,—I was interested in the letter from a Mr. Cooke, which, under 
the above heading, you publish in this week's Acapemy. The possi- 
bility had never occurred to me that any friend of Mr. Wilde’s having 
come into possession of a relic so precious as the book referred to, 
would sell it. Hence my error. 

I have communicated the letter to the two gentlemen who are trans- 
lating my book into German and French, and in the new edition of my 
biography I will make the necessary correction. 

Rosert H. SHERARD. 

Guilsborough Hall, Northampton. 

Fuly 7. 


CARACTACUS IN ENGLISH DRAMA 
To the Editor of THz AcaDEMY 


Srr,—Bonduca and Caractacus, as actual persons, might have their 
interest limited for us, as you say, to the lines you quote from an old 
Memoria technica and to the monument to the emer on the Thames 
Embankment ; but fortunately for our splendid literature the latter 
has been made by ‘Beaumont and Fletcher the very type of whata 
truly brave soldier ought to be. It were well if the editors of our Jingo 
papers and all our braggadocio Imperialists would make it a rule to 
read, mark, learn, pare emcee te digest their Tragedy of Bonduca; in 
every scene of which, in which he appears, from the first act wherein 
he calls his cousin Bonduca to account for empty boasting of her 
victory over the Romans, to the very end of the play which is finished 
by Suetonius, ‘‘ General to the Roman Army in Britain,”’ saying, 

** March on, and thro’ the or in every tongue, 
The virtues of great Caratach be sung,” 
in every scene, I say, ‘‘Caratach” appears the ‘very parfit gentil 
knight.’ I.enclose a few quotations from they play. Perhaps if you 
can make room for them you will. 
James J. RaMsEy. 


ActI. Scene I. 


Boapicga. The hardy Romans? Oh, ye gods of Britain, 
The rust of arms, the blushing shame of soldiers ! 





Are these the men that conquer by inheritance ? 
The fortune-makers ? these the Julians, 


Enter CARATACH, 


That with the sun measure the end of nature, 
Making the world but our Rome, and our Cesar? 


Twice we have beat em, Nennirs, scattered ‘em, 
Made themes for songs to shame 'em: And a woman, 
A woman beat ’em, Nennius ; a weak woman, 
A woman beat these Romans! 

Car. Soit seems; 
A man would shame to talk so. 

Bonp. Who's that? 

Car. I. 

Bonp. Cousin! d’you grieve my fortunes ? 

Car. No, Bonduca; 
If I grieve, ‘tis the bearing of your fortunes; 
You = too much wind to your sail; discretion 
And hardy valour are the twins of honour, 
And, nurs'd together make a conqueror ; 
Divided but a talker. ‘Tis a trut 
That Rome has fied before us twice and routed ; 
A truth we ought to crown the gods for, lady, 
And not our tongues ; a truth is none of ours, 
Nor in our ends more than the noble bearing ; 
For then it leaves to be a virtue, lady. 
And we that have been victors, beat ourselves, 
When we insult upon our honour's subject. 


* * * ~ * 


(Caratach, referring to the folly of triumphing over a soi-disant 
despicable enemy, proceeds) : 
“ Where is your conquest then ? 

Why are your altars crowned with wreaths of flowers? 
Why are these triumps, lady? For a may-game? 
For hunting a poor herd of wretched Romans ? 
Is itno more? Shut up your temples, Britons, 
Let's home and sleep; for such great overthrows, 
A candle burns too bright a sacrifice, 
A glow-worm's tail too full of flame."’ 

* * . 7 7 


(The whole of this scene ought to be quoted, but one may hope 
you'll be the means, by admitting these few extracts, of sending a good 
many readers to the play ; as good as any, I beg to say I think it, on 
account of the character of Caratach, in all our dramatic literature. 
These quotations give the key-note to Caratach’s character which is 
finely sustained throughout. ) 


ISAIAH vii. 14 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Having read the article on “ The Old Testament in Greek " 
in your last issue [June 30], and having particularly noticed your 
Reviewer’s remarks on the above text, may I be allowed to make 
a few suggestions. 

First that the text cannot be intended as a prediction of the birth of 
Christ. The whole sense of the chapter is adverse to this. Ahaz 
King of Judah is in great trouble and consternation on account of the 
confederacy which Pekah King of Israel and Rezin King of Syria had 
formed to besiege and subjugate Jerusalem. A sign is given to Ahaz 
to cheer his heart. ‘‘ Behold the young woman is with child and she 
will bear a son" (this I have been assured by Hebrew scholars is .the 
correct rendering). Surely this refers to the propketess, see 
Isaiah viii. 3, the child in question being Maher-shalal-hash-baz. 
‘*For,” says Isaiah, ‘‘ before the child shall know how to refuse evil 
and choose the good the land that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of 
both of her kings.”” Isaiah vii, 16; see also Isaiah viii. 4. 

Before three years had elapsed after this announcement, we learn 
that the Syrians and many of the Israelites, with the Kings Rezin 
and Pekah were carried as captives to Assyria, thus the prophecy was 
fulfilled. 

Secondly I would ask how could Ahaz be concerned in a sign that 
could only be realised many centuries after his death, or how could 
any promise cheer his heart that was not to be verified in his own 
days? 

here can, I think, therefore be only one conclusion to be drawn, 
that the child referred to was Maher-shalal-hash-baz, yon 
when we reflect what the name signified— Speed the plunder, 
hasten the spoil.’’ 
WitrreD DALE. 


Fuly 4. 


A MODERN VIEW OF THE ATONEMENT 
To the Editor of Taz ACADEMY 

Sir,—Your readers are familiar with the name of Mary Carpenter 
whose marble tablet is fixed in the wall of Bristol Cathedral, with an 
inscription of national gratitude to her on account of her Reformatory 
s, but they do not portage know that Mary Carpenter's father, 

and afterwards her brother, studied very deeply this subject of the 
reformation. of sin, and its connection with the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment and with God’s conditions of forgiveness as shown to us in the 
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teachings of Christ. The Rev. Russell Lant Carpenter, this brother, 
has left us a most able little volume—not orthodox of course, but 
taking up the modern view that your pages draw attention to—which 
should be read by every one who will read all sides of this momentous 
subject; “‘The Atonement or Reconciliation through Christ,” by 
R. L, Carpenter, B.A, Essex Hall, London, 

E. S. 





THE ELEVENTH MUSE 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 


S1r,—As one of your constant readers I am indebted to Mr. R. Ross 
for his amusing essay on the Eleventh Muse. At first reading, the 
lines by a lunatic seem to be nonsense-verses, but careful consideration 
has convinced me that they are allegorical, as I propose to show. 

His hair is red and blue and white, 
His face is almost tan. 

The colour of the man’s hair is unusual, but here we have the key to 
the enigma. Red, white and blue, are the national colours, hence it 
is clear the man is John Bull, and this is confirmed by the next two 
lines : 

His brow is wet with blood and sweat, 

He steals from where he can. 
These verses were probably written when John Bull was at war an- 
nexing, conveying, or, as the poet puts it, “ stealing,” another man’s 
land. 

And looks the whole world in the face 

A drunkard and a man. 
Drunkard here means drunk with glory, possession, and self-satisfac- 
tion ; and unabashed he looks the whole world in the face. His man- 
hood will not be disputed by any one. I conclude from this analysis 
that the writer is a little Britainer, probably driven mad by dwelling 
on Imperialism, This letter I trust will give a clue to his keepers as 
to his treatment. 

H. Donatp Barctay. 
Fuly to. 


THE ‘*NATIVE TONGUE" OF THE IRISH 
To the Editor of the ACADEMY 


S1r,—Mr. Nutt speaks of the Irish being fond of their ‘native 
tongue.” Quite proper; but the native tongue of eighty-five per 
cent. of the Irish people in the whole of Ireland and of sinety-dve 
per cent. of the inhabitants of the eastern half is English. That is 
to say, English is the only language which they or their parents or 
grandparents have ever spoken or known. I take the"figures from 
the census of 1901. The assumption that the language of the Irish 
people must be Irish is an instance of the influence of words on 
thought. We might as well assume that Cornish is the native 
tongue of Cornish men or British (i.¢., Celtic) of the people of Great 
Britain, 

A. 


A PASSAGE OF SHAKESPEARE 


‘©O my Lord, my Lord. . . . with a ha!ter as another,” 


1 Henry IV. Act ii. Scene iv. 
To the Editor of Tut ACADEMY 


Sir,—In the various explanations of the above passage, sufficient 
attention, I think, has not been paid to the present mood of Sir John 
Falstaff, and the bearing of the word ‘‘ major.”” Staunton represents 
Sir John as ger oy | protesting against the admittance of the Sheriff 
and the Watch. On the contrary, Sir John resents the interruptions 
of Bardolph and the Hostess with a view to their exclusion, as a mere 

iece of irrelevancy to the more serious business in hand—his self- 
audation: “ Play out the play,” he has said. 

The words, ‘‘Dost thou hear, Hal?’’ are intended to recall the 
Prince's distracted attention to the mg goo theme, which he again 
pursues with, “ Never call a true piece of gold [meaning himself] a 
counterfeit: thou art essentially mad without seeming so.” The 
personal turn (to the Prince) that Falstaff’s instancing of the genuine 
article suddenly takes provokes (as might be expected) the retort dis- 
courteous from Prince Hal: ‘‘ And thou a natural coward,—without 
instinct.” 

Now Sir John is nothing if not a dialectician ; hence his affectation 
of the term ‘‘ major”’ (i.¢., premise) and the recurrence of the “ if” 
lateron. This categorical proposition of the Prince’s—for he will 
have none of the qualified cowardice of the earlier part of the evening 
—is the “ major'’ of the text ; and Sir John denies it ; it is moreover 
in the power of the Prince to disprove it. 

‘* If you will deny the Sheriff, so.” 

We all know Sir John's “ so,’’ with its mingled tone of resignation 
and commiseration ; if you deny him (he says in effect), there is an 
end of it; I cannot disprove it; but if you let him enter (and he con- 
templates with composure the extreme eventualities of an arrest) I will 
“ become a cart” like a “ thoroughbred,'’ and so give the lie to your 
charge of cowardice. 

Such is the connection of ideas, obscured (it may be) by Sir John’s 
preference for the syllogistic over the more simple and direct method 
of statement. 

REGINALD GEARE, 


Fuly to. 





**CONCEALED POETS” 
To the Editor of Taz ACADEMY 


Sir,—‘' Minor Poets” are by no means secretive, but perhaps 
unduly blatant ; while the true modesty that keeps a ‘‘ poet” inedited, 
is never outspoken. 

As to concealed poets, we have to penetrate a concealed meaning ; as 
a fact, however, Francis, commonly called Lord Bacon, a ruined 
politician, a discredited official, called “ the wisest, brightest, meanest 
of mankind,"’ the author of the term “ concealed poet,’’ is himself a 

ox. 

An attempt has been made to place him at the head of our literature 
as the concealed author of the Shakespearean drama, and this casual 
remark found among his literary remains is held as evidence thereof. 

The term “concealed "’ might include anonymous and inedited ; 
and we have evidence of the latter, too close to n bimself to have 
escaped his notice. He was a younger son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Keeper of the Seal under two monarchs; and a worthy bibliopole, 
Mr. Bertram Dobell of Charing Cross Road. has disinterred twenty or 
thirty ae written by Sir Nicholas, hitherto unpublished, fully 
qualifying him as a concealed poet ; for even the elaborate account of 
Sir Nicholas in the D.N.B., has not prepared us for this fact. Can 
we thus reduce the ambiguous term “concealed poets” to mere 
commonplace ? 

A. Hatt. 


LAILI AND MAJNUN 
To the Editor of Tak ACADEMY 


S1r,—The appearance of a new reprint of Atkinson’s version of 
Lailf and Majnan reviewed in your last issue is another example of a 
tendency most gratifying for printers, paper-makers and dealers in 
waste paper, but the advantage of which for other members of the 
community is not so apparent—to reprint without necessity. My firm 
reprinted this version in 1894 after it had been out of print for some 
fifty years. I shall be happy to supply as many copies as are likely to 
be required, so far as my experience teaches, at 1s. 4d. each. It is 
difficult to understand the raison d’étre of a new reprint. 

ALFRED NutTrT. 


Fuly ro. 


THE YOUNGER PITT 


To the Editor of Tas ACADEMY 

Sir,—Dr. }. Holland Rose is engaged on a work dealing with the 
later years of the second William Pitt in which he hopes to avail him- 
self of a good deal of hitherto unused material. ' 

Will you kindly allow us an opportunity of saying that if any of 
your readers should possess any original MSS. or letters bearing on the 
life or work of Pitt they will greatly oblige Dr. Rose by lending them, 
or sending copies of them to us for his inspection. 

GrorGE BELL AND SONS. 

Fuly 1. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


ARCHAOLOGY AND ART, 


Smith, G. Le Blanc. Haddon: The Manor, the Hall, its Lords and Tradi- 
tions. With illustrations by the author. of x 63. Pp. xii, 166. Elliot 
Stock, ros. 6d. net. 

[A beautiful book profusely illustrated. Mr. Le Blanc Smith, to our great 
relief, shows the romantic nonsense about Dorothy Vernon’s elopement 
with Manners to be devoid of fact.] 

Michel, Emile. Rembrandt Harmenss van Rijn: A Memorial of his Tercen- 
tenary. MDCVI: MCMVI. With 70 Plates. 149 x 11. Pp. 118. 
Heinemann, 30s. net. 

(See p. 46.] 

Yearly Meeting, 1860. From original Pen-and-Ink Sketches by J. J. 
Willson. 84x11. Headley, rs. and 1s. 6d. net. 

[Seven very clever and humorous drawings, dated 1860, of Friends in Lon- 
don for the Yearly Meeting. The Distractions of Derby Day—Meeting- 
house, Devonshire Yard—The Men's Side—The Women’s Side—Hill's, 
the Confectioner’s—Capper’s, the Draper’s—The Royal Academy ; the 
last containing a sketch of The Black Brunswicker, which was the pic- 
ture of the year.] 

Report of the Committee on Ancient Earthworks and Fortified Enclosures. 
Presented to the Congress of Archzeological Societies, July 4, 1909. 

Sussex. Painted by Wilfrid Ball, R.E. 9x63. . 197. Plates 75. 

Warwickshire. Painted by Frederick Whitehead, R.B.A., described 

by Clive Holland. 9x6. Pp. 364. Plates 75. Black, 20s, net each. 


EDUCATION. 
Middlesex. 63x4§. Pp.128. The English Counties: A Series of Supple- 
mentary Readers. Blackie, 8d. 


{Illustrated.]} 
Arnold's Home and Abroad Readers. 
74x5. Pp.224. Arnold, rs, 6d. 
(Iilustrated.) 
Adair, H.N. French Historical Reader, With illustrations. 7§ x 5. Pp.vii., 
138. Bell, rs. 6d. 
[Scenes from French history, taken from the French historians and simpli- 
fied. Notes and Vocabulary.) 


Book IIL-A. The British Isles. 
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Forbes, Avary H. A Concise History of Europe. 7§x5. Pp. 203. Ralph, 
Holland, as. net. 

[Designed to meet the Board of Education's cription, for Teacher's 
Certificates, of some knowledge of European History.) 

Epochs of English Literature. Vol. ii. Stobart, J.C. The Age of Spenser, 
1500-1600, 7x4. Pp. eg Arnold, ts. 6d. 

[Future copies are to be enti The Spenser Epoch, in order to avoid 
confusion with another series. Introduction, Excerpts, Notes, Glossarial 
Index. Ancient spelling preserved.) 

Blunt, Gerald. General Intelligence Papers, with Exercises in English 
Composition, Second Edition. 7x5. Pp. x,121. School Examina- 
tion Series. 

L Estrange, P.H. A Progressive Course of Comparative Geography on the 
Concentric System. Illustrated by 177 pictures and diagrams in the text 
and accompanied by 172 maps and diagrams in colour, with Index, 
forming a complete Atlas. 114x9. . Pp. xii, 148. Philip. 

Wilmot-Buxton, E.M. Britain fom -¢ Stories from old English and 
Celtic Sources. Pp. xvi, 240. Havell,H. L. Stories from Greek Tra- 

Pp. xxiv, 232, Each 7x5}. ‘ Told through the Ages.” Harrap, 
2s. 6d. net each. 

{Each volume is illustrated and provided with a ‘‘ pronouncing Index.”’] 

Kirkman, J. P. and Little, J. T. Arnold's Shilling Arithmetic. 7} 4} 
Pp. 184. Arnold, rs. 

[‘* Written on the lines suggested by recent reforms.” Decimal notation 
for fractions has been introduced at an early stage to avoid difficulties 
consequent on their treatment after vulgar fractions. Contracted 
methods and approximations have been freely used, and a chapter has 
been added on forming, solving and testing equations. ] 

Macbeth. With introduction, full text and notes, appendix, examination ques- 
tions, glossary, and index to notes, by C. W. Crook. 74x 5. Pp. lviii, 127. 
Ralph, Holland, 2s, 

(The introduction, contains notes on The Theatre before and during the 
Time cf Shakespeare; the Source of the Plot of A/acbeth, Date, Charac- 
ters, Language and Metre of the Play; and Witchcraft. Blank pages 
interleaved in the text.] 


FICTION. 
Rolind, Philip W. /im Carter, or the Peasant made Schoolmaster. In 
three vols. Vol. i. 74g. Pp. 96. Price, 1B Havil Street, Camberwell, 
Ts. net. 
Morgan, William De. Joseph Vance. 
Pp. 509. Heinemann, 6s. 
Phelps, Sydney ; and O'Reilly, Bridey M. 
p- 256. Griffiths, 6s. 
Sergeant, Adeline. Zhe Coming of the Randolphs. 
Methuen, 6s. 
Churchill, Winston. Coniston. With illustrations by Florence Scovel Shinn 
8x5}. Pp. 543. Macmillan, 6s. 
Wales, Hubert. Afr. and Mrs. Villiers. 73x 5}. Pp. 317. Long, 6s, 
Lewis, Helen Prothero. The Unguarded Taper. 73x 5. Pp. 377. Long, 6s, 
Simpson, Lucie. That Ambitious She. 74x5. Pp. 317. Greening, 6s, 
Harris-Burland, J.B. The Financier. 74x5. Pp. 320. Greening, 6s. 


HISTORY. 

Oman, Charles. The Great Revolt of 138r. With 2 maps. 9x6. Pp. viii, 219 
Oxford : At the Clarendon Press, 8s. 6d. net. 

{A new history of ‘‘ Wat Tyler's Rebellion” and the general revolt of 
which that was only a part. Based on André Réville’s unfinished 
‘* Soulévement des travailleurs d’Angleterre en 1381"; with appendices 
of documents. Index.] 

Owen of Henllys, George, Lord of Kemes. The Description of Penbroke- 
shire. Edited, with notes and an appendix, by Henry Owen. Part III. 
10} x64. Pp. 360, Charles J. Clark. Cymmodrion Record Series, No. I. 
T2s, 6d. net. 

[This volume contains ‘‘ The Dialogue of the Government of Wales” ; the 
‘*Cruell Lawes against Welshmen”; the ‘‘‘lreatise of Lordshipps 
Marchers in Wales,” now first proved to be Owen’s, and part of the 
“Description of Wales.” Part IV. will contain the remainder of the 
‘* Description of Wales,” ‘“‘ The Treatise of Marle,” and Index, and will 
conclude the work. 

Summers, W.H. The Lollards of the Chiltern Hills. Glimpses of English 
Dissent in the Middle Ages. 7#x5. Pp. 186. Griffiths, 3s. 6d. net. 

(In 1888 a series of articles, by the same author, appeared in the South 
Bucks Free Press, and these form the basis of the present book, Ex- 
tracts from the Latin are given in English, and the old English has been 
modernised ‘‘ where it is likely to present a difficulty.” This is to be 
regretted ; but on the whole the volume presents an interesting and 
substantially accurate sketch of Lollard days in the county of which it 
has been said that ‘‘ it had more martyrs and confessors in it before the 
time of Luther than all the kingdom besides.’’] 


LAW. 

Clark, E. C. History of Roman Private Law. Part i—Sources and 
Chronological Sketch. 7$x5. Pp. viii, 168. Cambridge University 
Press, 4s. 6d. net. 

[An endeavour to trace the development and sequence of cause and effect 
in that part of Roman Law which has more particularly survived to 
modern thoughts and times, ‘‘as an example and a lesson of experience 
for practical politics and actual life.” Table of Juristic Writers and 


Index. } 
LITERATURE. 
Publications x the Modern Language Association of America. Vol. xxi: 
No. 2. New Series. Vol. xiv. No.2. June 1906. 93x63. Pp. 240. 
107 Walker Street, Cambridge, Mass., $1.00. 

(Contains a long study by W. W. Comfort of Character Types in the old 
French Chansons de Geste : Gismond of Salerne, by J. W. Cunliffe : On 
the date of King Lear, by R. A. Law; the Duration of the Canterbury 
Pilgrimage, by J. S. P. Tatlock, and Chaucer’s ‘‘ Prioresses Tale" and 
its analogues, by C. F. Brown.) 


An ill-written biography. 7%x 5. 


Where Two Worlds Met. 74x 5. 


725%. Pp. 307. 





Bormann, Edwin. Francis Bacon's “oy Rhymes and the Truth They 
Reveal. 9}x6}. Pp. 251. Siegle, Hill. 

{What “the truth" was our readers can guess. Poor Shakespeare is 

made out to have been even more ignorant than other Baconians have 


supposed. } 


Duff Brown, J. Swudject Classification; with tables, indexes, etc., for th® 
sub-division of subjects. oJ x 64. Pp. 423. Library Supply Co- 
15s. net. 


[An extended version of ‘‘ Adjustable Classification,” 1898. A ‘simple, 
fairly logical and practical method” of classification for libraries. } 
Goyau, Lucie Félix-Faure. Vers la joie. Ames Paiennes. Ames Chrétiennes. 
x49. Pp. xlvii, 279. Paris: Perrin, 3f. 50. 
(See p. 29. 
MILITARY. 
History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902. 
‘ of Hite Majesty's ae etter Giemenal Sir 
K C.B., with a staff of officers. Volumei. 9§x74. Pp. xx, 526. ~— 
to vol. i. in separate case. 94x74. Hurst and Blackett, ars. net. To 
subscribegs for the whole set of four volumes, 17s. 6d. net. (See p. 31.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Montague, E. R. Tales from the Talmud. 745}. Pp. x, 290. Black- 
wood, 6s, 

(Mainly taken from the Talmud ; some from the Targums, the Pirke Rabbi 
Eliezer and other works. A long introductory chapter, dealing partly 
with the interpretations put on the legendary part of the Talmud.) 

The Year Book of Photography and Amateurs’ Guide for 1906-7. Edited 
by F. J. Mortimer. 7}x4#. Pp. 618. The Photographic News, ts. 
The National Trust for places of Historic Interest or National Beauty. 
Report for the Year 1905-1906. 8% x 54. Pp. 56. 25 Victoria Street, 

S.W. 


Compiled by Direction 
rederick Maurice, 


Seventeenth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the Free Public 
Library, Newark, N.J., 1905. 

Denartment of Applied Mathematics, University College, University of 
London. Drapers’ Company Research Memoirs: Studies in National 
Deterioration—I, On the Relation of Fertility in Man to Social Status 
and on tha Changes in this Relation that have Taken Place during the 
Last Fifty Years. By David Heron. 12x9}. Pp. 22. Dulau, 3s. 

Library of Congress: Select List of Books on Municipal Affairs, with 
special reference to Municipal Ownership. With appendix—select list 
of State documents. Compiled under the direction of Appleton Prentiss 
Clark Griffin. Washington : Govt. Printing Office. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science: The 
Finance of American Trade Unions. By A. M. Sakolski. 9} x6. 
Early Diplomatic Negotiations of the United States with Russia. By 


John C. Hildt. 9%x6. Pp.195. Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press. 
iene T. W. H. The Country Life. 74 x5. Pp. 149. Greening, 
as. 6d. 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Elsenhans, Dr. Theodor. Fries und Kant: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte und 
zur systematischen Grundlegung der Erkenntnistheorie. I. Historischer 
Theil: Jakob Friedrich Fries als Erkenntniskritiker und sein Ver- 
hdlinis su Kant. 9 x 6}. Pp. xxviii, 347. Giessen : Tépelmann ; London : 
Williams & Norgate, M.8. 

[To be complete in two vols, The second vol. is in the press. The 
author is a Privatdozent of Philosophy in the University of Heidel- 
berg.] 

POETRY 

Wattson, Edith E. A Forfeited Eden and other poems (mainly echoes from 
the City Temple). 8x 5}. Pp. 50. The Christian Commonweaith 
Co., Is. 

(Short poems, many in blank verse, remarkable rather for devotional feeling 
than poetic accomplishment.) 

Cox, F. J. Songs of the Car, with ‘‘De Omnibus" Rhymes. Illustrated 
by Howard Somerville. 73x 5}. Pp.124. Griffiths, 3s. 6d. net. 


Watson, G. L. de St. M. With Brandished Bawdle. Light Verse and Parody. 
8x53. Pp. 96. Elliot Stock, 2s. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
de Coulevain, Pierre. L'ileinconnue. 24™¢ édition. 7§x4§. Pop. viii, 592. 
Paris : Calmann-Lévy, 3f. 50. 

[Pages from the diary of M. de Coulevain, written at Wimbledon, in 
London, and at a large English country-house—the object being to 
bring the French better acquainted with people whom they know only— 
according to the author—as having won the battle of Waterloo, going 
to the Paris Opera in tourist suits and filling up the railway carriages 
with parcels.) 


Wilde, Oscar. Poems in Prose. 
Hand and Soul, Pp. viii, 53. de Queiroz, Ega. 
Done into English by Edgar Prestage. Pp. viii, 
Whitman, Walt. A Jittle book of Nature Thoughts. 
Montgomerie Traubel. 54 x 3. Pp. vi, 88. 
Mosher. 

[Dainty little books in boxes.) 

The Belles-Lettres Series. Section III. The English Drama. Beaumont, 
Francis, and Fletcher, John. Zhe Maid's Tragedy and Philaster. 
Edited by Ashley H. Thorndike. Pp. xlvi, 346. Lillo, George. The 
London Merchant, or The History of George Barnwell and Fatal 
Curiosity. Edited by Adolphus William Ward. Pp. Ix, 247. Each 6 x 44. 
Heath, 2s. 6d. net each. 

(The text of the B. and F. plays is Q2, with readings adapted from Q1 and 
certain variants given in the notes,and in both volumes a note on the 
text tells the reader exactly what it is that he is reading. Old spelling, 
modernised punctuation. Biography, Introduction, Notes, Bibliography, 
and a glossary to the B. and F. Dr. Ward prints as an appendix the 
“* Newes from Perin in Cornwall" (1618), which formed the source of 
Fatal Curiosity. The names of the editors are guarantees of good 
scholarship.) 


Pp. xvi, 54. Rossetti, Dante Gabriel. 
The Sweet Miracle, 
3. Each 5§ x 39. 

lected by Anne 
Portland, Saves: 
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Murray's Handbook for Travellers in Ireland. Seventh edition, revised 
and edited by John Cooke. With 43 mapsand plans, 7x49. Pp. 575 
Stanford, 9s. 

{A section summarising the leading features of the history, literature, and 
language has been added to the present edition ; and a short glossary of 
Irish roots has been appended, with a few examples of derivatives. 
To the General Introduction a section dealing with motoring has been 
added.) 


Doyle, A. Conan. Uncle Bernac. A Memory of the Empire, Third im- 
pression. The Waterloo Library. 74 x 5. Pp. 300. Smith, Elder, 
3s. 6d. 


Wood, Mrs. Henry. Zast Lynne. 64x43. Pp. 497. Sixpenny Classicse 
Nelson. 


Travers, Graham. Mona Maclean, Medical Student. A novel. 84x 5h. 
Pp. 180. Sixpenny edition. Blackwood. 


Haggard, H. Rider. Peard Maiden, Illustrated by Byam Shaw. 8} x 6. 
Pp. 182, Sixpenny Novels, Illustrated, Newnes. 


Hungerford, Mrs. PAyédis. Illustrated by Lewis Baumer, 84x 59. Pp. 180. 
Sixpenny Novels, Illustrated. Newnes. 


Tolstoy, Leo. The Divine and the Human, and other Stories. AVolume 
of Stories on Revolution ; Crime and Death; Regeneration ; and Eternal 
Life. Translated by V. Tchertkoff with the assistance of I. F. M. and 
K.A. 73 x 5}. Pp. 136. The Free Age Press, Christchurch, Hants, 
1s. 6d. 


Chambers, Robert W. A King and a Few Dukes. Popular edition, 84 x 53. 
Pp. 128. Greening, 6d. 

SCIENCE. 

Scientific Memoirs by Officers of the Medical and Sanitary Departments of 
the Governments of India: On a Parasite found in the White Cor- 
puscles of the Blood of Palm Squirrels. By Captain W. S. Patton, 
M.B., 1.M.S. 113 x of. Pp. 13. Annas t2, or1s.2d. The Anatomy 
and Histology of Ticks. By Captain S. R. Christophers, M.B., I.M.S. 
11g x9}. Pp. 55. Plates6. Rupees 3, or 4s. 6d. Issued under the 
authority of the Government of India by the Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government of India, Simla. Calcutta: Office of the Supt. of Govt. 
Printing. 

SPORT. 

Beldam, George W., and Charles B. Fry. Great Bowlers and Fielders, 
Their methods at a glance. I\lustrated by 464 action-photographs. g x 59. 
Pp. 547- Macmillan, ars, net. 

{Chapters on Bowling by F. RK. Spofforth, and on Fielding by G. L. Jessop. 
A special section of the action-photographs is devoted to wicket-keepers 
and their methods.) 


THEOLOGY. 

The Virgin Birth and the Divinity of Christ. By the Rev. Walter F. 
Adeney. Pp. 48. Original Sin. By the Rev. F.R. Tennant. Pp. 35. 
The Consciousness of Jesus. By the Rev. Charles Moinet. Pp. 39. Zhe 
Permanent Elements of Religion. By Prof. D. S. Margoliouth. 
Pp. 38. Revelation by Visions and Voices, By the Rev. Edwin A. Abbott. 
Fp. 34 Essays for the Times, Nos. 11-15. 735. Griffiths, 6d. net 
ea*h. 

Frere, E.F. H. Zhe Dominion of Christ: a Criticism of Christian Science 
and a plea for the Church's healing. With a Preface by the Rev. J. R. 
Illingworth. s}?x3 Pp. viii, 102. Mowbray, od. net. 

{Mr. Frere attacks Christian Science ‘‘ for claiming to be a Christian, or 
to be a religion, or a philosophy, or a science,” and shows the way in 
which the revelation of the Incarnation surpasses it. The second part 
shows the dominion of Christ in nature and science, and states the 
Church's position. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 
de Lajonquiére, Commandant E. Lunet. Le Siam et les Siamois. 73% x 48 
Pp. 358. Paris: Colin, 3f. 50. 

(The author was in charge of a mission of archaeological research in the 
valleys of Menam and Mekhong, and made the observations on the king- 
dom and people of Siam, the government, trade, manners and customs, 
and the influence brought to bear on them, here published.] 


Empires and Emperors of Russia, China, Korea, and Japan. Notes and 
Recollecti.ns by Monsignor Count Vay de Vaya and Luskod. With 
illustrations, 9x 5¥#. Pp. 399. Murray, 15s. net. 

(The greater part of the author's life has been devoted to the study of the 
work of the Roman Catholic Church in all parts of the world, and the 
present volume describes one of his journeys made just before the out- 
break of the Russo Japanese War.) 


Dauncey. Mrs. Campbell. An Anglishwoman in the Philippines. With 
illustrations and a map. 9x6. Pp. 350. Murray, ras. net. 
(Letters, written during a stay of nine months in the Philippine Islands, in 
which the author tried to convey to those at home ‘‘a faithful impression 
of the country I was in and the people I met.”) 








THE BOOKSHELF 


Mr. H&INEMANN kas reached the end of his enterprise of Rembrandt, 
A Memorial, of which we have the complete work (30s, net) before us. 
Each of the ten numbers contained three facsimile plates by Schmidt of 
Paris, and four ‘‘ Rembrandt" photogravure plates from pictures ; 
and, as each number appeared, we have noted its contents. In the 
eighth part the Schmidt plates are the famous Three Crosses etching 
(1653), the equally farnous Fawstus (c. 1651), and Mr. Heseltine’s pen 
and sepia drawing of Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane. The photo- 
gravures show the Buckingham Palace picture of The Lady with the 
Fan ; The Supper at Emmaus (Louvre) ; The Blinding of Samson (Frank- 





fort); and the Titus van Rijn in the collection of the late M. Rodolphe 
Kann. The remainder A. -~ plates in the Mes ns == ; 
Schmidt plates; Life-s of a young man, ( tine) ; 
Pomivandt'e Mother (circa 1631) ; The * Hundred Guilder” etching, Christ 
healing the Sick; A man watching a woman with a sleeping child in her arms 
pen and wash lnpegees & Portrait of U: d, etching ; and 
Rembrandt's Studio, pen and wash (Louvre) ; Photogravures: Portrait of 
Elizabeth Bas (Amsterdam); The Mill({Lord Lansdowne); Portrait of a 
Lady (Amsterdam) ; Man in Armour (Glasgow) ; Tobit and his wife with 
the goat (Berlin) ; A Winter Landscape(Cassel); Portrait of se Six (Six 
Collections, Amsterdam) ; and The Ship-builder and his wife (Buckingham 
Palace). The photogravures are all excellent; if we have a fault to 
find with any of the plates in the volume it is that the paper on which 
some of the etchings have been printed is so shiny that the effect of 
the etching is lost, and the blacks have not the value that they should 
have. But it is so exceptional to have cause for complaint with an 
feature of this beautiful book that it seems almost unfair to c 
attention to a defect. The plates have not been arranged in chrono- 
logical order in this work, but since each is dated the student or amateur, 
now the book is complete, will have no difficulty in following the 
progress of the artist's development with the help of M. Emile 
Michel’s very able monograph, a few pages of which were contained in 
each number. Here. indeed, is a worthy memorial of the great artist, 
a work of art in itself and one which will do justice to the art it cele- 
brates. Considering the price usually charged for large art quartos, 
the production is remarkably cheap, heralding, we hope, an era in 
which other publishers will be able to follow Mr. Heinemann’s 
example. We notice that those who desire it can obtain at in- 
expensive rates of Mr. Heinemann ‘‘ Burlington’’ proofs in a large 
size of the following reproductions : The Night Watch, Samson's Marriage 
Feast, Elisabeth Bas, An Old Rabbi, Saskia van Uijlenburgh, and Titus van 
Rijn, 


The latest addition to Messrs. Geo. Newnes's unique Art Library 
is Delacroix (3s. 6d, net). At first sight it might be supposed that, 
Delacroix being, like Titian and Rubens, before all things a great 
colourist, it might be waste labour to attempt to give any idea of his 
paintings by reproductions in black and white; but, as M. Henri 
Frantz points out in a brief but admirable introductory note on the 
painter, Delacroix was more than a great colourist. He was, in his 
own peculiar way, a great draughtsman ; and even those who have 
never seen in the Louvre or at Versailles the originals of any of the 
forty-nine pictures reproduced in this volume will be able to gather 
from the reproductions a very good idea of the splendour of Dela- 
croix’s composition, the richness of his light and shade, the depth and 
majesty of his conception, and the extraordinary passion with which 
he animated his pictures. The Prisoner of Chillon, Hamlet and Polonius, 
The Shipwreck of Don Fuan, The Battle of Taillebourg, to name but a few, 
are superb compositions, glowing with passion, a passion which 
reached its utmost extremity in the extraordinary Liberty Guiding the 
People, a very Carmagaole in paint, in which the half-nude woman with 
rifleand banner soars up in her irresistible course over shattered 
houses and dead and dying bodies. In every case, it is surprising how 
clear an idea of the workmanship of the great impassioned artist, so 
different from an Ingres or a David, may be gained by studying these 
reproductions, which will certainly, moreover, inspireall who see them 
to go and admire the originals. 


The New Russia. By Lionel Decle. (Eveleigh Nash, 7s. 6d.)— 
Mr. Decle gives us no definition of the word “ popular,” which is 
an unfortunate omission inasmuch as he has written this book to 
supply the “ urgent need" of a‘ popular book giving in a concise 
and clear form a general apercu of the present system under which 
the administration, the law, education, taxation are organised in 
Russia." It would be an insult to apply the epithet of popular to 
Sir Donald Wallace’s great book, but at the same time it supplies 
most admirably the work of which Mr. Decle is apparently ignorant. 
To take ‘‘popular’’ in another sense is still less satisfactory, for 
Mr. Decle’s apologia for Count Witte will hardly find sympathy in 
England. It is interesting to meet with awriter who can end every 
chapter with a little song of praise in honour of the statesman who, 
he says, will be reverenced by future generations as the founder of a 
New Russia, but, as the author also says, Russians are slow of con- 
ception. It requires, indeed, a vivid and quick imagination to find in 
Count Witte the saviour of Russia. If, however, the crushing of the 
revolution at Moscow was the triumph of law and order, as is 
affirmed in this book, all things are possible. Mr. Decle no doubt 
regards the little demonstration at Tiflis in September last as a 
wonderful example of Christian charity, and General Yatzkievich as 
a model of all the virtues, but that view would find few supporters 
outside the circle of Russian bureaucrats. The Czar, we are told, will 
leave an immortal name for having given to his people a Constitution ; 
and so Mr. Decle prophesies, in spite of his concluding dictum that 
“ there is only one thing impossible in Russia, and that is to under- 
stand the Russians.'’ The wisdom of this remark is all the greater 
because its author is, to judge from his spelling of Russian words, 
unacquainted with the Russian language. Those final words, how- 
ever, are a fitting corollary to the opening sentence of the book, in 
which it is said that Russia is stilia land of mystery utterly irreducible 
to any formula. What object is attained by reducing a land to a 
formula we do not know. Count Witte should have written an intro- 
duction and explained how it is done. Possibly the recipe involves 
what Mr. Decle calls a progrom, a mysterious thing suggestive of a 
pogrom ; but no authority on Russia would be so careless. 
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